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BUSINESS SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 24, 1944 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 10:30 
A. M. with President Harold A. Ferguson presiding. The Invoca- 
tion was delivered by Reverend Paul Dawson Eddy, President of 
Adelphi College. President Ferguson then called on the Secretary 
of the Association to present the report of the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Kari G. MILter, Secretary 


Two years have elapsed since the last general meetings of the 
Middle States Association. In July 1943, an urgent appeal for 
the cancellation of all meetings and conventions involving inter-city 
travel was made by the Office of Defense Transportation. When 
this request, couched in the strongest terms, was brought to the 
attention of our Executive Committee, it was unanimously agreed 
to dispense with the 1943 Convention of the Association, and member 
institutions were so notified. At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in October 1943, because of uncertainty as to possible 
developments in coming months, it was decided to announce the 
postponement, rather than the cancellation of the convention. 

On November 27, 1943, the Executive Committee held what 
was, to all intents and purposes, the annual business meeting of the 
Association except for the election of officers. Reports of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer for the preceding year were presented and 
approved, a budget for the ensuing year was adopted, and the 
responsible officers of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Commission on Secondary Schools summarized 
the activities of those essential agencies of the Association. Further- 
more, the Secretary was instructed to prepare and publish the “Pro- 
ceedings for 1943” including the reports of officers and commissions 
as well as the lists of accredited schools and colleges for the present 
year. This publication was distributed to all member institutions 
early in 1944. 

The Executive Committee at its meeting last November, 
recognizing the desirability of providing an opportunity for the 
discussion of problems then confronting member schools and colleges, 
decided to invite the members of the two commissions to join with 
it in a full-day conference. This conference was held in Philadelphia 
on March 11, 1944, with the general theme “Educational Respon- 
sibilities: Today and Tomorrow.” ‘The Vice-President of the Asso- 
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ciation, who was also chairman of one of the two conference sessions, 
will summarize the discussion of that interesting and profitable day 
later in this morning’s program. 


Because of the postponement of the 57th Annual Convention 
in 1943, there arose the puzzling question as to whether the present 
meetings should be designated as the 57th Annual Convention or the 
58th. The members of the Executive Committee felt that it would 
be unfortunate to interrupt the chronology of the Association’s 
meetings and publications. Having held the 56th Annual Conven- 
tion in 1942 it seemed that the records of the Association would be 
disarranged for all future time if the 1944 convention were described 
as the 57th. As has already been stated, the Executive Committee 
met in November 1943 in what was virtually the annual business 
session of the Association, and the special conference in March 1944 
provided the opportunity for the discussion of educational problems 
usually afforded at our annual meetings. On the basis of these facts 
the Executive Committee is now requesting the Association to regu- 
larize the actions taken at its meeting in November 1943, and fully 
reported to all member institutions in the “Proceedings for 1943” 
by declaring that that meeting constituted the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the Middle States Association. 

Mr. President, in behalf of the Executive Committee, I now 
present a motion to that effect. (This motion was properly seconded 
from the floor, was put to a vote by President Ferguson and unani- 
mously passed. ) 

Mr. President, we are now legally in session in the 58th An- 
nual Convention of the Middle States Association. Perhaps the 
membership should be informed that last August the Office of De- 
fense Transportation again urged the cancellation of “all meetings, 
conventions and gatherings of any sort during the remaining months 
of 1944.” The Executive Committee considered this appeal most 
carefully but came to the unanimous conclusion that the functions 
and activities of the Association, which have assumed even greater 
importance during the period of emergency, would be seriously 
jeopardized if the annual meetings were omitted for two successive 
years. The Committee was convinced that schools and colleges are 
confronted with many problems which demand immediate consid- 
eration, and the sessions of this convention today and tomorrow have 
been designed for that purpose. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held immediately 
following the special conference on March 11th at which two im- 
portant actions were taken. A communication from President George 
F. Zook of the American Council on Education requested a con- 
tribution of one thousand dollars by the Middle States Association 
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toward the cost of preparing a handbook which would include de- 
scriptions of the various training courses being given in the armed 
services with suggested evaluation in terms of school and college 
credit. The members of the Executive Committee were agreed that 
such a publication would prove invaluable to the schools and colleges 
in the admission and placement of ex-service men. With the assur- 
ance that proportionate contributions were being made by other re- 
gional associations and a large number of national educational 
organizations, the Executive Committee approved an appropriation 
of the amount requested from the reserve funds of the treasury. 
It can further be reported that the handbook has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Registrar George P. Tuttle of the 
University of Illinois and that the first section of the publication is 
now available under the title, “Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experience in the Armed Services.” 

At the same meeting of the Executive Committee there was ex- 
tended discussion of the problems of guidance and counseling which 
will confront schools, colleges and communities as the rate of dis- 
charge of service men and women increases. It was agreed that this 
is a field in which the regional association may well offer assistance 
or provide leadership. ‘The president was authorized to appoint a 
special committee to investigate ways in which the Middle States 
Association can assist its member schools and colleges in the solution 
of the counseling problem. This “Special Committee on Counseling 
of Veterans” was appointed with Professor Arthur J. Jones of the 
University of Pennsylvania as chairman and Lt. Commdr. Frank 
H. Bowles, President William E. Weld and Dr. Francis J. Brown 
as the other members. This committee held a number of meetings 
which led to a conference of guidance experts in Philadelphia on 
June 20 and 21, 1944. The activities of this committee and the 
recommendations adopted by the conference will be described to 
you by Professor Jones later in this morning’s program. It should 
be stated here, however, that the chairman of the special committee 
presented his report to the Executive Committee at its meeting on 
September 22nd, and that the report and recommendations were not 
only approved,—but the special committee was requested to continue 
its activities as the Committee on Postwar Guidance of Veterans and 
Civilians, and to be responsible for the Saturday morning general 
session of this convention. Your programs will show that the 
opening meeting tomorrow morning has been arranged in co-ordina- 
tion with the Eastern Association of College Deans and Advisers 
of Men. 

The only other matters which require mention at this time are 
that the President of the Association, Dr. Ferguson, served as fra- 
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ternal delegate at the annual meetings of the New England Asso- 
ciation in December 1943, and Dean Doyle, Vice-President of the 
Association, was our fraternal delegate at the convention of the 
North Central Association in March 1944. The Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools did not hold its annual meet- 
ing during the past year. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
from 
November 1, 1943 to November 1, 1944 


Balance in Association Checking Account 
November 1, 1943 


Balance in Association Savings Account 
November 1, 1943 


Budget Total 
Receipts 1943-44 1943-44 


$ 8,875.00 $8,955.75 

College Inspection Fees 1,000.00 750.00 
Certificates, Advance Accred- 
iting Fees — Secondary 

Schools ; 159.62 

Interest from Bonds 50.00 





$ 9,925.00 


Expenditures 


Conference Expenses $ 450.00 
Proceedings 1,295.00 
Expenses of Members to me 
gional Meetings 
Expenses of Members to 
Other Meetings (CEEB, 
Counseling of Veterans, 
270.53 
Executive Committee Meet- 
177.71 
American Council on Educa- 
tion dues 1944-45 100.00 
American Council on Educa- 
tion Special Appropriation 1,000.00 
Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions 1,500.00 1,134.26 


Commission on Secondary 


Schools 5,000.00 5,417.33 


$ 841.02 


5,103.52 


$ 9,915.37 


$15,859.91 
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Treasurer’s Office— 

Printing, postage, bonding, 

honoraria, Cte. ..........e0eee 570.00 
Secretary’s Office— 

Printing, postage, hono- 

I GI sicirtotannintintelaniais 
Miscellaneous 





$ 9,910.00 
Total Expenditures $10,828.05 


Deficit for 1943-44 
Surplus in Checking Account November 1, 


Balance in Checking Account November 1, 


928.34 


Balance in Savings Account November 1, 


103.52 


Amount from Savings Account Invested in 


Series “G” Bonds 4,000.00 


$15,859.91 


Burton P. Fow er, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, together with 
the accompanying vouchers, and find all to be correct as set forth, 
the balance in his hands being— 

Checking Account $928.34 
Savings Fund Account 
Series “G’” Government Bonds 


WituaM H. Cornos, 
Harris G. HAvILanp, 
Auditors. 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Davip A. RoBErtson, Chairman 


Mr. President, and members of the Association: The Executive 
Committee having given this title to the report of the Commission, it 
affords the Chairman an opportunity to make some general remarks. 
He will be followed by the Secretary of the Commission who will 
give the report of the actions of the year. 

The problems may be stated as theses or as questions. Some of 
those before the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education are 
not yet sufficiently precise to be stated as theses. I will formulate 
questions. 

To some questions the answers are not yet known. Some have 
answers which may be open to further question. Some of the answers 
are definitely known, yet I shall still pose the questions. I hope that 
you will not disapprove as did a child who had endured stoically the 
queries of a benevolent visitor. On one occasion, when the con- 
descending querist had gone, the child protested: ‘She always asks 
questions she already knows the answers to.” 

I hope rather that you will understand why one with a Scottish 
Presbyterian heritage follows the procedure of the Westminster cate- 
chism in establishing agreement on basic things. His first question is: 
What is man’s chief end? 

First then let me ask what is the chief end of the Middle States 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges? The Constitution 
of this, like those of other regional associations affords an answer. 
But in the light of recent developments, is it possible that we may even 
need to amend the Constitution or at least make new interpretations 
of its meaning? We shall see. 

What is the chief end of the Middle — Association Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions? Again the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation and especially the amended “Principles and Standards for 
Accrediting Institutions of Higher Education” published in the 
“Proceedings of the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention, 1941” afford 
some answers. 

Briefly it may be said that the purposes of the Association and 
the Commission in accrediting institutions of higher education are: 
To stimulate the improvement of higher education in the Middle 
States; to serve its members as a guide in inter-institutional relation- 
ships—college to college transfers—the placement of graduates, and 
the selection of members of faculties; to guide prospective students in 
the choice of an institution which will fit their needs; to describe the 
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characteristics of institutions worthy the confidence of donors and 
legislatures and other Governmental agencies like the Bureau of 
Immigration, the Veteran’s Administration, the Administration of the 
GI Bill and other public bodies. 

After the passage of the 1924 Immigration Act which included 
a reference to “accredited” institutions I saw a sixty page opinion 
drafted by the Counsel of the Department of Labor, then responsible 
for immigration, in which it was declared that “accredited” meant 
nothing unless you knew “by whom.” 

There was real point in this remark at that time because the 
numerous and disreputable diploma mills of the country had created 
their own accrediting association with a name easily confused with 
that of the entirely reputable Association of American Colleges. Even 
in 1944 The London Times Educational Supplement astonished its 
American readers by printing on the first page of one of its issues 
praise of a newly organized American institution, “Sulgrave Uni- 
versity.” The alert Institute of International Education provided 
the English journal with a correct statement concerning the character 
of that enterprise. 

“Accredited by whom?” Hitherto in the United States we have 
had no national ministry of education with such control as exists in 
European countries. In August 1944, Royal assent was given to an 
act creating a British Minister and Ministry of Education instead of 
a President and a Board. With our growing centripetal policies, are 
we to have, as some would, a national ministry or department of edu- 
cation which will undertake what President Taft forbade after Dr. 
Kendric Babcock prepared his lists? Or are we to have state ac- 
crediting as proposed by Dr. Kelly of the Office of Education? 

Is the Association of American Universities to disband its Com- 
mittee on Classification as some of its members proposed at the 
Toronto meeting this year, abandoning thus the most used national 
list of approved colleges and forcing on other agencies whatever re- 
sponsibility there may be for classifying colleges? If this happens will 
the regional associations tend to raise their standards to the level of 
the Association of American Universities’ Committee on Classifica- 
tion? 

Only a few years ago, some members of the Association of State 
Universities rebelled against all accrediting procedures, partly because 
of the frequent and elaborate questionnaires which had become bur- 
densome for large institutions. Some members of our Association 
have expressed the belief that new types of measuring the abilities of 
prospective students have made needless all the present machinery of 
accrediting. 
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Meanwhile professional and departmental organizations have 
been developing approved lists of departments in colleges—the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the Eastern Arts Association for example, 
brought to the notice of the Commission in 1938. 

What is accrediting for? If there is to be accrediting, who 
should do it? There seems to be need for another conference such 
as the American Council on Education held a short time ago. 

What have been the advantages derived from accrediting by the 
Middle States Commission on Higher Institutions? What have been 
the disadvantages? What mistakes can be corrected? What prac- 
tices have developed in using the deliberately general criteria set up by 
the Commission? Is it time to study inductively the actions of the 
Commission so as to discover if possible the range and the media 
presented by members of the Association in relation to each of the 
several criteria, just as the North Central Association publishes in its 
Quarterly conclusions drawn from the periodical reports by all its 
members on finance, library and faculty competence? Is it possible 
to secure funds to provide for such a study? 

Is it desirable to compare Middle States practices and those of 
other regional associations? Are statistical comparisons possible in 
education as yet? Long ago in the Educational Record, I published 
a lengthy list of terms requiring definition. Even yet it is not possible 
to have fair comparisons of enrollment of students because sometimes 
the count includes Summer term enrollment without one being aware 
of it, sometimes it includes evening and extension classes, sometimes 
students are counted on the first day of the first term, sometimes six 
weeks after term begins, sometimes at the close of the last term and 
sometimes a part-time student counts for a full time student and 
sometimes one enrolled for one term is counted for a whole year and, 
rarely, sometimes all part year or part-time students are reduced to a 
full time basis. When is a member of the faculty statistically a mem- 
ber of the faculty? For the most part, I fear, it is whenever the least 
excuse can be found for doing so. In counting library books, when 
is a book a book, or a volume or a title? Some progress has been 
made along the line suggested in an article, ““The College Library,” 
which I printed in the Educational Record in January 1929. How 
much remains to be done will be revealed by a re-reading of that 
article. Laboratory standards for certain college courses have been 
studied concretely, especially by Dr. Weld and myself, who have 
secured from the appropriate departments of our institutions, the lists 
of equipment necessary to support each of the courses named. 


Is it any wonder, since concrete matters are yet so inexact, that 
accrediting depends largely on subjective judgments of variables by 
human members of a commission? 
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Even the basic term college or liberal arts college is open to 
question. Most of the current discussion of liberal arts colleges seems 
to me to concern secondary things like subjects, courses, ‘‘credits.” 
Again we may ask the basic question: What is college for? The 
Middle States Association limited its members, nominally, to liberal 
arts colleges until the Association approved a joint request of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and the Commission on Higher 
Institutions to select at least three teacher training institutions for 
possible approval. What about technical institutes like the Rochester 
School of Mechanic Arts? What about schools of Music and Fine 
Art? The North Central Association lists the Chicago Musical 
College and the Chicago Art Institute. The Middle States Commis- 
sion has had queries from the Philadelphia Textile Institute, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Industrial Art, the Ithaca College and the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. On one occasion it declined to 
approve a New Jersey institution because it was specialized. What 
is the wise thing for the Association to do about these specialized 
institutions which seek our approval; art, music, business, nursing, 
pharmacy, theological institutions? 

What is the Middle States Association to do when American 
schools and colleges outside of the continental United States seek its 
approval—the American University in Cairo, the Junior Year in 


Munich, the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, the University of 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone Junior College in Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone—all of which have appealed to the Commission? 

The last two questions were referred to a sub-committee of the 
Commission which President Levering Tyson was asked to head. 
The minutes of the last meeting of the Commission refer to the 
Committee’s recommendations as follows: 


(1) It was recommended that a special category for theologi- 
cal institutions be established. 

(2) That an “unclassified” category be established. 

(3) That the suggestion be made to extra-territorial institu- 
tions that each such institution is at liberty to make request for 
accreditation to any regional accrediting body which may prove itself 
to that particular institution. ‘This report was given exceedingly 
long and careful consideration. The discussion was vigorous and 
constructive. Action was finally taken not to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Committee as made at the meeting, but to continue 
the Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Tyson, requesting the 
Committee to communicate with other regional accrediting bodies, 
thus making it possible for the experiences gained by other bodies to 
be shared by the Middle States Association as it continues to try to 
find a solution for these questions. In the event that an institution 
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not in an existing category should seek accreditation, the Secretary 
is instructed to notify each such institution that the matter is still 
under discussion and that actual accreditation must wait until a policy 
has been established. 

So much for space relations. What of time? Can anyone read 
the November 14th tentative outline which came out this week from 
Mr. Brown without asking: Is it fair to investigate institutions under 
the present war conditions? What consideration should be given to 
institutional policies regarding military credit, credit for “boot train- 
ing,” credit for Army institute courses? 

What is the Commission to do about graduate work? Colleges 
in larger numbers seek to undertake graduate work. Who is to 
measure this work? The Association of American Universities? 
The regional associations? Both? There is a committee of the 
Commission at work. 

Are we acting wisely about Junior Colleges? What are we 
doing about the four year Junior College for which the North Cen- 
tral publishes criteria in the October 1944 number of its Quarterly? 
What is to be our policy about degrees at the end of the Junior 
College period in two year or four year Junior Colleges or at the 
end of two years of the traditional four year college? 

What do you wish to do about the personnel of your committee 
and commission? The North Central has a Board of Review of 
seven members each with a six year term and a commission of thirty 
members. We have a commission of eleven members who serve as 
a Board of Review. All were present at the last meeting as usual. 
Each has faithfully and expertly carried the heavy work of investi- 
gating institutions, some for many years. Dr. Walter R. Marsh 
was one of the original members of the Commission, responsible for 
securing the subvention of $5,000 which enabled the Association to 
proceed with its program of accrediting institutions. "The members 
of the Committee wish to express their appreciation of Mr. Marsh, 
by electing him an honorary member of the Commission. 

The service of each member of the Committee is highly worth 
continuing but believing that there should be some rotation of mem- 
bers in this service, I have presented to the Executive Committee 
my own resignation as Chairman and as member of the Commission. 

All these questions then are referred to the Association confident 
that in this Commission and in that for Secondary Schools the Asso- 
ciation has competent groups able to find the answers while always 
keeping in mind the answers to those basic questions—what is the 
Middle States Association for and what is the chief end of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions? 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


CHARLES C, TILLINGHAST, Acting Secretary 


Mr. President and guests: My report is a factual one as Dr. 
Robertson has already suggested. Even though you received a copy 
of the proceedings for 1943, it seemed to me that it might be of 
interest to you for me to review the actions of the Commission on 
Higher Education for that year in order that there might be a definite 
understanding of actions which were taken. 

I am reporting then, Mr. President and Dr. Robertson, first 
for 1943. 

Meetings of the Commission were held on April 20th and Octo- 
ber 21st. It is the custom of the Commission on Higher Education 
to hold two meetings a year. During 1943, the number of institu- 
tions inspected was eight. The number of institutions re-inspected 
was eight. The number of institutions admitted to accreditation in 
1943, five. 

The number of institutions re-admitted to accreditation, one. 
The number of institutions dropped from accredited list, one. 

The number of institutions which were reviewed by the Com- 
mission through exhaustive, and I think probably exhausting ques- 
tionnaires, thirteen. 

The institutions which were inspected in 1943 are these: Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Hershey Junior College, Hershey, 
Pa.; Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa.; Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York; Siena College, Loudonville, New York; Wil- 
son Teachers College, Washington, D. C.; Mount Aloysius Junior 
College, Cressons, Pa.; State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Institutions re-inspected in 1943: American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York; Mt. St. 
Agnes Junior College, Baltimore, Md.; Bergen County Junior Col- 
lege, Teaneck, N. J.; Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa.; Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa.; 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Institutions which submitted very complete questionnaires. 


These questionnaires were reviewed by the Commission: Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Geneva, N. Y.; LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Marywood 
College, Scranton, Pa.; Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J.; 
St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y.; Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
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N. Y. C.; Upsala College, East Orange, N. J.; Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md. 

In 1943, these institutions were admitted to accreditation: 
Hershey Junior College; Siena College; Wilson Teachers College; 
Mt. Aloysius Junior College; State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pa. 

The following institution was restored to the accredited list in 
1943: St. John’s University of Brooklyn. 

In 1943, the following institution was removed from the accredi- 
ted list: Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa. 

Dr. Robertson has already made reference to the fact that we 
had inquiries during 1943 from some extra-territorial institutions and 
from institutions in this area which do not now fall into the categories 
existing. 

May I say that we now have three categories under which we 
are carrying on the process of accreditation, liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges and, obviously, there are institu- 
tions which do not fit into those categories and from some of these, 
we received inquiries during 1943. 

In 1944, meetings of the Commission were held on May 15 and 
November 8th. 

The number of institutions inspected, six. The number of insti- 
tutions re-inspected, seven. The number of institutions admitted to 
accreditation in 1944, six. 

The number of institutions re-admitted to accreditation, one. 
The number of institutions dropped from the accredited list in 1944, 
none. The number of institutions which were reviewed through the 
questionnaire and a study by the Commission, twelve. 

The following institutions were inspected in 1944: Briarcliff 
Junior College, Briarcliff, N. Y.; Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, 
P. R.; State Teachers College for Colored Students, Dover, Dela- 
ware; Woodstock College and College of the Jesuit Novitiate which 
has buildings in two places, Woodstock, Maryland and Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

The following institutions were re-inspected in 1944: Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y.; 
Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C.; Mt. St. Agnes Junior Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md.; Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa.; Immaculata 
College, Immaculata, Pa.; St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

The following institutions were reviewed during 1944: Bennett 
Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y.; Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J.; Mor- 
gan State College, Baltimore, Md.; Mt. St. Mary’s College, Em- 
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mitsburg, Md.; St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; University 
of Newark, Newark, N. J.; Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y.; 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.; Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y.; 
Niagara University, Niagara, N. Y.; St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
Pa. 

In 1944, the following institutions were admitted to accredited 
status: Briarcliff Junior College; Cedar Crest College; Miner 
Teachers College; Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico; State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pa.; Woodstock College and College of the 
Jesuit Novitiate. 

One institution was restored to the accredited list: Villa Maria 
College of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Robertson has already made reference to the Special Com- 
mittee and I have a memorandum of that, Mr. President, but I will 
not mention it again. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND THE FIVE-YEAR PROJECT OF 
THE COMMISSION 


E. D. Grizzevt, Chairman 


a 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I would like to take a few 
moments to give you a brief, official report of the Commission. 


The activities of the Commission this year have been concerned 
with the preparation of the list of accredited Secondary Schools and 
Advisory Service relating to improvement programs resulting from 


school evaluations. 

Sixty schools, forty-five member schools and fifteen new schools, 
were evaluated this year. A total of two-hundred-sixteen member 
schools were considered for accreditation. “Two-hundred-ten were 
approved and six were dropped. Seventeen new schools were con- 
sidered and twelve were approved for the list. ‘Table I as printed 
in the proceedings will present the details in the usual form for com- 
parison with previous years. 

Table II which will also appear in the proceedings contains the 
names of the new schools to appear and the list of accredited Second- 
ary Schools of 1945 which will contain seven-hundred-fifteen schools. 

I present this as a separate report, Mr. President, for whatever 
action is necessary. 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1945 
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TABLE II 
NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER 1944 
NEW JERSEY 
Bergenfield High School Bergenfield William W. Probert 
Butler High School Butler Daniel Caruso 
Florence Township High 
School Florence Miss Marcella L. Duffy 
NEW YORK 
Bronxville High School Bronxville Miss Edith M. Penney 
Rochester Public High 
School: Jefferson High 
School Rochester 
(Edgerton Park) Arnold H. Swift 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester High School Chester Karl E. Agan 
Malvern Preparatory School Malvern Rev. Francis L. Dennis 
Newtown Boro High School Newtown Miss Naomi Beaty 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Diocesan High Schools: 
Little Flower Catholic 
High School for Girls Philadelphia 
(10th & Lycoming Sister Mary Daniel, S.S.J. 


Sts.) 
Shippensburg High School Shippensburg Charles B. Derick 
Upper Merion Township 
High School Bridgeport R.D. 1 Robert R. Strine 
Wilson High School of 
Spring Township West Lawn Eugene F. Stoudt 


I now present the report on the Five-Year Evaluation Program 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools. I would like to say at 
the outset that it has been very difficult for the Commission’s Special 
Committee which was appointed for the purpose of studying the five- 
year program to deal adequately with a project which has required 
so much time and energy of so many people and has affected such a 
large number of schools. 

At the annual meeting in November 1938, the Middle States 
Association approved a five-year experimental program of school eval- 
uation proposed by the Commission on Secondary Schools. This 
program was based upon the materials and procedures recommended 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools Standards. 

At that time, it was hoped that a special subvention might be 
secured to aid in financing the new plan. After a delay of one year 
due to failure to secure the necessary financial aid, the Association 
approved the initiation of the new plan with a budget increase of 
approximately one hundred per cent and pledged the resources of the 
Association to its support for a period of five years. The new pro- 
gram went into effect January 1940 and will end in December 1944. 
It is the purpose of this Report to present the results of this program 
during the five years now drawing to a close. 
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Forty-six schools were evaluated during the first year, January 
to December 1940 and during each of the succeeding years respec- 
tively, 105, 104, 77 and 60 schools were evaluated ; the latter number 
will be increased somewhat by evaluations in the month of December. 


TABLE Ill 


THE ACCREDITED LIST 1941-1945 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
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This total of 392 schools does not include schools evaluated in 
1936-37 and 1937-38 by the field service of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards or the schools evaluated by the State 
Departments of Maryland and Pennsylvania except in instances in 
which the school arranged to submit its report to the Commission. 

Although these evaluations were not directed by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools they were conducted according to stand- 
ard procedures for school evaluations and a fair percentage of these 
schools have been approved for membership on the List of Accredited 
Secondary Schools. 
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Our records indicate that at the present date approximately sixty 
per cent of the schools to appear on the List for 1945 have been 
evaluated according to the new plan and approximately three hundred 
now on the list remain to be evaluated, a considerable number being 
scheduled for evaluation during the present school year. 

In this connection, attention is called to one feature of the new 
plan: That, when possible, cooperative arrangements for evaluations 
by state departments or large local school systems be made for the 
sake of economy of time and expense to both the school and the Asso- 
ciation. ‘This procedure has been followed with good results in three 
situations—the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania and the City 
of Baltimore. It is our judgment that such procedures should be 
continued and improved and developed in other similar situations, 
especially in the large cities with a considerable number of large high 
schools. 

It is appropriate at this point to appraise the results of the Five- 
Year Program in terms of its effects upon the schools. ‘These results 
may be judged by the following evidence: 

(1) The efforts at improvement which follow the school eval- 
uations. (I might say that we think that perhaps the best evidence 
for evaluating this procedure is what the school does about it after 
the evaluation is completed.) 

(2) The effects upon the staff members of schools evaluated 
as judged by their personal reactions. 

(3) The opinions of chairmen and committee members that 
have participated in the work. 

(4) The attitudes of boards of education and community 
leaders. 

(5) The judgment of representatives of state departments of 
education as to the values of such a program. 

(6) The judgment of the Commission as to the effectiveness 
of the procedure in maintaining its accreditation program. 

Each year numerous reports of plans for improvement are sub- 
mitted by schools recently evaluated and following these are reports 
of progress in carrying out these plans. Although the Commission 
reviews these reports and occasionally arranges for a visit by a mem- 
ber of the state department or a special visitor, it has not been possible 
to provide the kind of field service necessary to keep the Commission 
informed or to aid the schools in making the best use of the evalua- 
tion report. 

In more than four hundred communications received (four- 
hundred-eight to be exact) in connection with the annual report this 
year, there was a general opinion expressed that the Commission 
should expand its advisory service on the evaluation reports. Par- 
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ticular stress was placed upon the value of the school evaluation 
as the basis of an on-going improvement program in the schools. 
Plans for such long-range programs have been submitted by scores of 
schools. In many cases the opinion of the Commission has been re- 
quested as to the adequacy and desirability of the proposed program. 

Many of the correspondents emphasized the stimulating effect 
of participation by the entire faculty in the self-evaluation and the 
benefits some of the staff had received from service on evaluating 
committees for other schools. The extent of participation on com- 
mittees for evaluating other schools may be indicated by the total 
number participating in each of the banner years, 1940-41 and 1941- 
42 when more than one thousand persons served each year on such 
committees. 

It is a fair estimate that more than twenty-five hundred prin- 
cipals, department heads, teachers, librarians, guidance counselors, 
city and county superintendents, supervisors, college and university 
professors, deans, admissions officers, registrars, state department rep- 
resentatives and social workers have served on evaluating committees 
of 392 schools that have been evaluated since 1939. We have many 
comments from committee members and others. Almost without ex- 
ception, these comments are not only favorable but enthusiastic. The 
comments of three representatives are cited below. 

A committee member of considerable experience stated that his 
experience on a Visiting Committee and the close professional con- 
tacts with the other committee members always gave him a pro- 
fessional lift and made him more optimistic about teachers and schools 
in general. More than one committee member has said that ex- 
perience on a Visiting Committee was worth as much as a graduate 
course in education. One headmaster said, “I want at least two or 
three members of my staff to serve on a Visiting Committee each 
year. The best staff meetings we have are those which follow a 
staff member’s committee experience. We have more instructive 
suggestions and stimulation at those meetings than at any others.” 

More recently reports from schools reveal a growing interest 
and approval of boards of education and trustees. The evaluation 
reports are providing a basis for school improvement which has been 
lacking in the past. Not infrequently community leaders have urged 
the school authorities to take advantage of the service provided. This 
tendency seems to be reflected in the increasing number of new schools 
applying for evaluation and of inquiries concerning re-evaluation of 
schools evaluated earlier. 

The Commission notes with pleasure the interest shown by the 
state departments from the very beginning by their use of evaluation 
reports in connection with their field service. One state department 
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has developed a state-wide evaluation program as a phase of its state 
supervisory service; another has requested reports from all public 
high schools that have been evaluated relative to improvements fol- 
lowing the evaluations. We have just reviewed a large number 
of those reports and they are very interesting and constructive in 
character. Another state department uses the evaluation reports of 
its high schools as an aid in its field service. ‘The Commission co- 
operates with that particular department in seeing that it receives 
a copy of each report. 

This brief sketch reveals that the major contributions of the 
program are the following: 


(1) A professional evaluation service to secondary schools as 
the basis for improvement. 

(2) A sound procedure for determining the qualifications of 
schools desiring membership on the List of Accredited Secondary 
Schools. 

(3) A program of in-service training of educational personnel. 

It remains for us to consider briefly the’disadvantages and weak- 
nesses of the program. It would not be fair to the Association to 
have it assume that there are no weaknesses or disadvantages in the 
program. We do have evidence of undesirable results. Even though 
they may be out-weighed by the favorable features they should be 
recognized and eliminated if possible. 

We get reports occasionally of incompetent chairmen, poorly 
selected committees, hurried evaluations due to the short period of 
two or three days allowed for the committee’s work, failure to 
recognize the school’s stated philosophy and objectives, differences in 
standards of judgment of committees (this has been studied inten- 
sively by Dr. Earl T. Hawkins, and we hope a report that will 
perhaps quiet the fears in that connection will appear soon as one of 
the reports of the Cooperative Study), lack of expertness of committee 
members in certain fields, too many committee members from neigh- 
boring schools and other such criticisms. 

One of the most general criticisms is the lack of an effective ad- 
visory service following the evaluation. Perhaps the issue on which 
there is the widest difference of opinion is whether it is desirable 
to continue the evaluation program during the war. 

Of 408 Jetters or replies to our inquiry, 55 per cent favor con- 
tinuance of the program as it is now going. Forty-three per cent 
favor discontinuing the program as now carried on during the war 
period and taking it up at that point and carrying it on beyond in- 
definitely. ‘Two per cent, nine out of the 408 were more or less 
of a mind that it did not make much difference whether the program 
continued. ‘They were apparently not much interested in it. It 
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should be stated that more than a year ago the Commission sug- 
gested that each school decide the issue for itself, that is, this issue 
of whether to carry on during the war, except that in a few ex- 
ceptional cases, the Commission reserved the right to insist upon an 
evaluation immediately. 

In summary, the present status of the program initiated five 
years ago is shown in the accompanying table which I shall not at- 
tempt to present here. It presents the trends of the evaluation pro- 
gram in old schools and new schools. ‘Three-hundred-nineteen old 
schools were evaluated, and 73 new schools. Some of these old 
schools, of course, have been dropped from the list and a good many 
of the new ones have been added. 

There remains so far as we can tell by hasty checking of our 
records about 250 schools now on the list to be evaluated. 

The Special Committee appointed by the Commission in 1943 
to study the five-year program took its mandate seriously and made 
its report to the Commission on November 9, 1944. On the basis 
of this report the Commission on Secondary Schools presents the 
following Program for the Evaluation and Accreditation and Im- 
provement of Secondary Schools of the Middle States Association. 

This program is recommended by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools after an extensive experimental trial over a period of five 
years. It is the unanimous judgment of the members of the Com- 
mission that the features of the program as outlined afford the basis 
for an essential professional service to the secondary schools and 
colleges of the region of the Middle States Association. 

1. The Standards for Secondary Schools need extensive re- 
vision in order that they may serve as effective guiding principles in 
the improvement of secondary education. 

2. The Evaluative Criteria and the procedures for the evalua- 
tion of secondary schools as recommended by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, having been tested extensively in 
the Middle States and throughout the United States, shall be adopted 
as the standard practice for the selection of schools for membership 
on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools. As a means of main- 
taining the continuing high standard of quality among the member 
schools, each school shall be evaluated at ten-year intervals except 
that a school may be given a complete, partial or supplementary 
evaluation at shorter intervals if in the judgment of the Commission 
or of the school such evaluation appears desirable. The program of 
school evaluation shall include: 

(1) Self-evaluation by the school. 

(2) Evaluation by a committee selected by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools and approved by the school. 
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(3) Preparation for the school of an official report, graphic 
and descriptive, based upon the findings of the evaluating committee. 

(4) A final appraisal and interpretation in terms of the Stand- 
ards for Secondary Schools. 

In order that evaluation practices may be constantly improved, 
policies and procedures for the selection and training of chairmen 
and committee members will be further developed. 

Whenever practicable, cooperation with state departments and 
local school systems will be developed with a view to greater economy 
for both the schools and the Association. 

3. The Commission on Secondary Schools shall provide an 
advisory service to follow each school evaluation. This service shall 
include a visit by a representative of the Commission and such other 
means of giving advice as may be afforded through the usual chan- 
nels of correspondence and office conferences. 

The visit to the school shall be made within a reasonable time 
following the evaluation and its function shall be to determine to 
what extent the school is utilizing the recommendations in its plans 
for improvement and to suggest ways of implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. ‘The sole purpose of this advisory 
service is to aid schools in utilizing the evaluation results for self- 
improvement. 

If a school requests or the Commission requires the services of 
a special visitor in addition to the regular visit herein provided as 
a part of the evaluation service, the school will be required to pay a 
fee of twenty dollars for each such visit, which is now the accepted 
practice. 

4. The List of Accredited Secondary Schools shall be prepared 
annually by the Commission on Secondary Schools. State Commit- 
tees constituted of representatives of Secondary Schools, higher in- 
stitutions, State Departments of Education and the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, ex officio, shall study the evaluation results and 
make recommendations of schools to be included on the List. 

5. Financial support for the program as outlined shall be pro- 
vided as follows: 

(1) An annual accrediting membership fee of ten dollars shall 
be paid by each member school, as provided by the Constitution of the 
Association in 1937. This is merely continuing the annual member- 
ship fee. 

(2) Each school evaluated shall be required as heretofore to 
defray all expenses required for materials, and committee travel and 
maintenance. Upon request, an estimate of the cost to the school 
will be provided. 
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(3) Accharge for the preparation of the report and for advisory 
service shall be made according to the following schedule: 

1) Schools with less than 200 pupils 

2) Schools with 200-499 pupils 

3) Schools with 500-999 pupils 

4) Schools with 1000-1999 pupils 

5) Schools with more than 2000 pupils 


If this fee is spread over a ten-year period the actual cost is 
negligible. 

It is estimated that the Commission will be able to carry on an 
evaluation program with advisory service for approximately one 
hundred schools per year and perform its other essential functions 
on a minimum budget of $8500 per year, $5000 to be contributed 
out of Association funds, and $3500 (estimated), or more, to accrue 
from fees as indicated in the foregoing schedule. 

This program shall be in effect beginning July 1, 1945. Evalua- 
tions now scheduled or required by the Commission will be com- 
pleted as planned before July Ist. 

(The above recommendations of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, as presented by the Chairman, were moved, properly sec- 
onded, and adopted by the unanimous vote of the Association.) 
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REPORT ON CONFERENCE “EDUCATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES: TODAY AND TOMORROW” 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


Mr. President, as previously reported by the Secretary, a Con- 
ference on “Educational Responsibilities: —Today and Tomorrow” 
was held at the Franklin Inn Club, Philadelphia, on March 11, 
1944. We were able to meet in this interesting and appropriate 
setting through the courtesy of our Secretary, Dean Karl G. Miller, 
a member of the Club. 

Participating in the Conference were the members of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, and of the Executive Committee, and the officers 
of the Association. You will find the names of all of these listed 
on the inside cover of the program. Only one member of these 
groups was unable to attend, Dr. Robertson, who had a highly 
acceptable excuse. In addition, we were favored by the presence of 
President Emeritus Frederick C. Ferry and President George 
William McClelland, the honorary members of the Commission on 
Higher Education. Dr. Kendrick C. Marshall of the United States 
Office of Education was also present. 

The program consisted of a morning session, devoted to the 
general topic, “Education: From War to Peace,” with two sub- 
topics, “Demobilization of Manpower” and “Necessary Adjust- 
ments in School and College”’; a typical luncheon provided by ‘““Tony,” 
the marvelous chef of the Franklin Inn Club; and an afternoon 
session, devoted to “Proposals for Education After the War,” with 
two sub-topics, “The Needs of Post War Society” and “The Long- 
Range Educational Program.” 

Dr. E. Duncan Grizzell, Chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, served as Chairman of the morning session, and 
the Vice-President of the Association served as Chairman of the 
afternoon session, with our President, Harold Ferguson, as over-all 
Presiding Officer. 

Including the speakers, or as we preferred to call them, the 
“participants,” the total attendance was forty. 

In the morning session we were fortunate in having, as par- 
ticipants in the discussion, such outstanding experts on matters 
concerned with the problems of returning veterans, with credits for 
military service, with admissions procedures, and the like, as Dr. 
Francis J. Brown, Consultant, American Council on Education; 
Mr. Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; and our own Lieutenant Commander 
Frank H. Bowles, U.S.N.R., who combines unexcelled background 
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as an admissions and accreditation expert with experience in the 
Standards and Curriculum Section of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Navy Department. Problems of the returning veteran, partic- 
ularly as regards adjustment to industry, were discussed by Mr. 
John R. Roberts, in charge of the Trainee Acceptance Center, 
Philadelphia. 

The participants in the afternoon session, on “Long-Range 
Planning for Education,” were Dr. Galen L. Jones, Chairman of 
the Planning Committee, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, who discussed the high school as the “common school” of 
the post-war period; President Katherine McBride, of Bryn Mawr 
College, and Dean William Clyde De Vane, of Yale College, who 
dealt with the future of liberal arts education; and Dean Thomas 
C. Pollock, of the Montclair State Teachers College, now of New 
York University, who dealt with teacher training and changes in 
the teaching of particular subjects, with some help from other mem- 
bers of the group. Valuable contributions to the discussion, at 
both sessions, were made by many other members of the Conference. 

The formidable-looking document I have before me is the 
stenotypist’s report of the proceedings, word for word. Ordinarily 
it is only rarely that anyone reads such a report from cover to cover. 
In our case, the President and the Secretary of the Association and a 
number of members of the Executive Committee have undergone— 
I almost said “suffered”—that experience; for it is an experience, 
a wonderful experience, at times a fearsome experience, and always 
a salutary experience. J know. 

Most participants in such meetings merely read—and hurry to 
edit—their own remarks, with reactions ordinarily of two types: (a) 
“T certainly am a master of the art of expression in the mother 
tongue, and handle myself admirably when speaking ex-tempore” ; 
or (b) “How amazing that any report could attribute anything so 
ridiculous to me!” 

Unfortunately, both reactions are likely to occur in the same 
individual, and sometimes even in the course of reading the same page. 

When one finds himself held responsible for a long and involved 
sentence, without logical beginning or ending and amorphous in 
structure, or finds a singular subject followed by a plural verb or 
vice-versa, of course one shrugs one’s shoulders and charitably attrib- 
utes it all to a “lapsus lazuli” (as one of my friends of doubtful 
Latinity once described a slip of the pen) on the part of the nimble- 
fingered stenotypist. 

This is grossly unfair to the reporter. One should rise above 
such petty vanity. In this particular report, I find that accuracy 
was the dominant note throughout. The only instance in which I 
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find that the stenotypist made a number of palpable and egregious 
blunders was in reporting the remarks of one of the minor partici- 
pants in the Conference. You will doubtless already have guessed 
that the unfortunate victim of this reprehensible misquotation by an 
otherwise admirably accurate reporter was myself. 

Obviously it would be impracticable to try to do justice, in the 
brief time available this morning, to nearly five hours of sound and 
informative discussion by a group like that which met at Philadel- 
phia. A good deal of the information is of course now available 
to all of us. Certain things were said “off the record.” These 
conditions make a full report of the proceedings unnecessary in some 
respects while precluding it in other respects. For the same reasons, 
it did not seem wise to the sub-committee of the Executive Commit- 
tee which considered the question of editing and publishing the 
proceedings to do so. Moreover, some of the discussion was devoted 
to matters of current interest, such as the progress of the so-called 
“GI Bill of Rights,” which are now “water under the bridge.” 

Furthermore, any similar group, picked at random from among 
our members, would have reacted in the same way—or substantially 
so, I believe—to the materials and ideas presented at the Conference. 
One found the same currents running through the Conference that 
one finds in the discussions of faculty groups in schools and colleges 
everywhere: a sense of tremendous responsibility and of humility 
in the face of that responsibility; the determination to keep an open 
mind, a flexible mind, on educational problems of the post-war period; 
emphasis upon the importance of the individual student, whether 
one is dealing with the returning veteran or with the boy or girl 
just reaching high-school or college age, and the important corollary, 
guidance, guidance, guidance, by counselors properly prepared for 
the task; and together with all these, a deep resolve to educate for 
a better world, with a better America as part of that better world. 

A few other items may be reported specifically as apparently 
receiving general approval: for instance, a feeling that acceleration, 
in the sense of year-round operation of school plants, or a lengthened 
school day, is not desirable if it merely means “more of the same 
thing” rather than a widening of human experience; that caution 
should be exercised in granting credit for basic military or “boot” 
training; that the recruitment of teachers and better training of 
teachers, at the school and college level alike, is one of our major 
problems. ‘These are only a few, and perhaps in mentioning them 
instead of a longer list of agreements reached, I have fallen into the 
common fault of misinterpretation through over-simplification. 

What then, in toto, did our Conference achieve? First of all, 
it served as a symbol, in miniature if you like, of the annual meeting 
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of the Association we felt we should not hold. We devoted an entire 
day, as any group of our members might have done, and in many in- 
stances actually has done, to the discussion of problems that are in 
the minds of all our constituents. 

Of course we did not solve these problems. Even the members 
of the Commissions are not prophets or sons and daughters of 
prophets. We made no revolutionary discoveries, and issued no 
exciting pronouncements. But we did hear much good talk, much 
sensible talk, of value to everyone present. 

In short, we were a little like the professor who, defending the 
thesis prepared by a Ph.D. candidate under his direction from the 
charge that it did not meet the historic definition of “a contribution 
to knowledge,” declared, “Well, it’s a contribution to his knowledge 
—and mine!” 

All of those present, I am sure, learned something or much— 
things of value to them as individuals, as school or college officers, 
or as committee members of the Association. Their minds were 
more sharply focussed, I believe, not only on their own special 
problems, but on related ones, and on the problems common to all 
of us. If we could not hold an annual meeting, this was assuredly 
the next best thing. 

Another feature of the Conference, not obvious in the program 
but undoubtedly present in the minds of those who planned it, was 
that it brought together in an intimate, friendly, professional and 
social relationship the members of both our Commissions and of 
the Executive Committee, and gave them an opportunity to know 
and learn to like one another. 

Finally, it served as a foretaste and in a certain sense as a 
try-out and crystallization of the topics to be discussed at this 
meeting, in a program that, to me at least, seems to be one of the 
best and most stimulating that we have ever had at our annual 
meetings—a program that in many respects is an outgrowth of the 
March Conference. 

The Conference also had an important part in the establishment 
of the Committee on Post-War Guidance of Veterans and Civilians, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur J. Jones, about which you 
are to hear as the next item on the program. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 
GUIDANCE OF VETERANS AND CIVILIANS 


ARTHUR J. JONES, Chairman 


The Committee and Its Purpose 


In March of this year the Executive Committee appointed a 
special committee on the counseling of veterans. This Committee was 
appointed because the Executive Committee realized the magnitude 
of the problems facing the returning veteran and because they be- 
lieved that colleges and secondary schools have a definite responsibility 
for helping to provide the assistance needed. The Committee was 
expected to study the problem in all its aspects, find what was being 
done, and suggest to the Executive Committee ways by which col- 
leges and secondary schools in the area might be helped to realize their 
responsibilities and be stimulated to organize themselves so that they 
might give effective help. 


The Problem 


Very early in our deliberations we began to see that the problem 
of the returning veteran was no more insistent than that of the 
civilian whose life and activities are being affected so drastically by 
the war and by reconversion. We also saw that another group, the 
oncoming youth, will be profoundly affected by the same conditions. 
Their needs for help are primarily the responsibility of our schools 
and colleges. In some ways their needs are more vital than those of 
the veterans or of the older civilian. Because of this realization the 
name of the committee has been changed to “The Committee on 
Post-War Guidance of Veterans and Civilians.” 

It takes little imagination to understand the enormity of the 
problem that the Committee is considering and little study to appreci- 
ate its significance. What are now and what will be the needs of 
veterans and civilians, old and young? How can these needs be 
met? What agencies are concerned? It is clear that counseling is 
only one phase of the entire problem and cannot be separated from 
that of retraining, of education, of readjustment to home and com- 
munity, of getting a job. Nor can the counseling given by the col- 
lege and the secondary school be completely separated from that by 
other agencies. If the needs of veterans and civilians for counseling 
are to be met there must be coordinated and cooperative activity by 
all agencies—federal, state, and local; schools and colleges; com- 
munities, business and industry. Whatever colleges and secondary 
schools and communities do must be keyed into and definitely re- 
lated to federal and state plans as determined by legislative and 
executive acts. 
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The Work of the Committee 


Your committee has been keenly aware of the complexity and 
many-sidedness of the problems. We have sought to secure a better 
understanding of the problem in various ways. Among these are 
the following: 1) meetings of the Committee, 2) voluminous cor- 
respondence, 3) a two-day conference of a small group selected from 
representatives of organizations and agencies especially concerned 
with the problem, 4) a conference with Major Clark, and Mr. 
Sterling of the Veterans’ Administration, 5) conferences with national 
organizations including the National Education Association, the 
National Department of*Secondary School Principals, the American 
Council on Education, the United States Office of Education, 6) con- 
ferences with college presidents, and 7) conferences with representa- 
tives of the Army and the Navy. 

Out of these conferences came the plans for the program on 
Saturday morning which we hope you all will attend. Ira D. Scott, 
Chief of the Advisement and Guidance Division of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Service of the Veterans’ Administration 
will tell us some of the plans and policies of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and Earl J. McGrath, Dean of the University of Buffalo, 
will discuss problems of the secondary school and college in attempt- 
ing to meet the counseling needs of veterans and civilians. We have 
asked Mr. Scott to answer, as far as he may be able, certain questions 
regarding the relationship between the Veterans’ Administration and 
the colleges and secondary schools in carrying out the program of 
counseling of veterans. Specific answers to these questions would 
materially help us to locate our responsibility and to understand how 
we can best cooperate in the work ahead. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In the course of its deliberations your committee has formulated 
certain statements and recommendations. These are given very 
briefly. They may serve to indicate the line of thinking of the com- 
mittee. 


1. The Counseling Needs of Veterans and Civilians: 

a. Assistance in evaluating experience, training, abilities, 
interests, and personality to indicate points of strength, 
special interests, and aptitude and to discover elements 
of weakness that may call for remedial work. 


b. Assistance in selecting types or areas of employment, 
training, education, and remedial work which the 
analysis above may indicate is needed. 

c. Assistance in securing the job or securing admission to 
the school, college or training that will meet the needs 
of the individual. 
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Assistance in adjustment to the job or the institution 
in which the education or training is given. 


Assistance in adjustment to home and community. 


For youth, assistance in understanding the situation 
confronting them and in adjustment to it. 


The problem of assistance is not merely one of helping the 
individual to get the job or find the place of training best 
suited to his needs; it is one of helping him to readjust 
himself in all his relationships—the rehabilitation of the 
individual. In many cases it will be helping him gradually 
to reassume responsibility for his own welfare, to restore 
his initiative and ambition. 


2. General methods of meeting needs: 


a. 


Information regarding each individual—as much as 
may be available—in the files of the Army and Navy, 
of employer, and of educational institution attended. 
These should be passed on to the agencies responsible 
for the counseling service. 

Records in guidance and counseling service before 
mustering out. 

Testing services supplementary to those previously 
used. 

Clinical services when necessary. 

Skilled, far seeing, resourceful counselors at every 
stage of the process. 

A coordinated service that is readily available and 
competent to give the help needed. ‘This will involve 
the cooperation of educational institutions, public em- 
ployment offices, community agencies, federal and state 
boards and other organizations. 


3. Agencies concerned with the assistance: 
Federal boards of all kinds, non-governmental, national 


agencies, state boards and committees, county, munici- 
pal, and community agencies, schools and colleges. 


4. Functions of various agencies: 
These are as yet not well developed or, if developed, im- 


perfectly understood. Their effective organization 
will involve the best routing of each individual who 
needs help in order that he may not become confused 
by conflicting opinions and that he may receive the most 
intelligent and most complete assistance. 


5. Organization of various boards and committees. As far as 
may be possible under existing legislation, professional 
representation should be as follows: 


a. 


On each board, federal, state, and local, in addition 
to other members, there should be 1) representatives 
of professional education competent to counsel wisely, 
2) a representative of regional employment oppor- 
tunities, 3) a representative of agencies concerned with 
larger social service. 
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b. The local board of readjustment and training should 
be composed of those who represent various local and 
regional services and who are competent to utilize and 
coordinate all community and state agencies in giving 
the needed assistance. 


6. Ways in which educational agencies may assist in the gen- 
eral plan. 
a. Training counselors. 


b. Arousing public opinion to the vital need for estab- 
lishing competent guidance and counseling service. 


c. Establishment of flexible standards of admission and 
modification of the curriculum for veterans and 
civilians needing and seeking further education and 
training. 

d. Participation in the work of federal, state, and local 
boards and committees. 

Your committee recommends to the Executive Committee the ap- 
pointment of a committee whose duties should be: 


1. To act as a clearing house for the member institutions in 
gathering and disseminating information on federal, state, 
and local plans and needs and on materials on guidance and 
guidance problems and counselor training opportunities. 

2. To circularize universities and colleges in the area on 


a. The necessity for organizing courses and counseling 
service for veterans and civilian communities. 


b. The necessity for organizing courses and programs for 
the training of counselors. (For those institutions 
now equipped for such work.) 


c. To assist in state and community planning. 
3. To circularize secondary schools in the area on 


a. The need for the selection of a planning committee 
from school personnel who will have responsibility for 
counseling of veterans and civilians. 


b. The duty of taking the initiative in promoting com- 
munity planning for counseling. 


c. Emphasizing need for willingness and readiness for 
service on state and local committees and boards. 


d. Providing trained school personnel to be loaned for 
part-time service on local and state counseling com- 
mittees and boards. 


Activities of Cities and Communities 


Among the activities of the Committee has been an investigation 
of programs and plans now in operation. Our information is by no 
means complete but enough has been found to enable us to report 
some typical activities and apparent tendencies. 

We have found clear evidence of a realization of the need for 
counseling service and a universal willingness to cooperate in plans 
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that may be set up. The chief difficulty seems to lie in the feeling 
of uncertainty regarding plans and policies of the federal agencies, 
especially with regard to the two enactments, Public Law 16 and 
Public Law 346. No clear policy has yet been determined, (or if 
determined not generally publicized) that will indicate just where 
the responsibility of federal agencies stops and how schools and col- 
leges may best cooperate with these agencies. ‘This problem, we hope, 
may be clarified somewhat in the meeting scheduled for Saturday 
morning. 

Every state in the area has set up plans for caring for the re- 
turning veteran. ‘These have been submitted to and approved by 
the federal authorities. Some of these plans include facilities for 
the counseling of veterans. Little has been done so far for the 
civilian and almost nothing for the oncoming youth. 

Many local and community agencies have been organized ; some, 
like Rochester and Monroe County, New York, on a county basis; 
some, like New Rochelle, Washington, D. C., New York, Philadel- 
phia, on a city wide basis. Many local communities are now in the 
process of organizing councils or committees to care for returning 
veterans. ‘Time does not allow the extended description of even a 
few of these plans. Some are very elaborate and necessitate the 
expenditure of large sums of money, such as $40,000, $50,000 or 
$60,000, while many are very small in scope and depend upon vel- 
unteer service. There seems to be a tendency to concentrate in 
larger communities, and especially in university centers, detailed and 
expert services in what are often called guidance clinics, such as 
there are in New York, that are available to all in that region and 
to organize in smaller localities information and reception commit- 
tees or councils that will in many cases be the first points of contact 
with the returning veteran, will help him to adjust himself to the 
community and the community to him and will help him to get 
into touch with agencies that can give him the specialized help he 
needs. Possibly one of the very important functions that such local 
centers and the guidance clinics working together may have, will be 
to help the families and friends of the returning veteran to adjust 
themselves to the veteran as he returns. As one veteran puts it, 
“All the laws and enactments in the world are not going to solve 
the problem. ‘The transformation must come from the hearts of the 
folks at home.” 


Activities of Colleges and Universities 


Nearly all the larger colleges and universities in the area show 
keen interest in the problem of counseling of the veteran. Some, 
but not enough, are conscious of the needs of civilians as well. Only 
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one large university seems to be quite unaware that specialized help 
may be needed. ‘This university president writes that the needs of 
veterans for help will be amply provided for by the members of the 
faculty in the course of their regular classroom duties. ‘The coun- 
seling of veterans is a matter primarily of good teaching. Some 
higher institutions have appointed special committees that have been 
studying the problem for months and have developed plans for the 
veteran that are quite significant. In many cases they are handicapped 
for counseling services because the men who have been trained in 
personnel work are now in the armed forces. 

The one great lack in the plans of most of these institutions is 
the failure or inability to set up programs for the training of coun- 
selors and volunteer workers. ‘There is now and will be a desperate 
need for well-trained counselors for veterans and civilians alike. 
This need cannot be met even by the combined resources of personnel 
workers now in the armed forces and those in colleges and secondary 
schools. Plans should be made at once for the training of different 
types of workers. It would seem best to organize courses of three 
kinds: 1) courses adequate for developing well-trained and com- 
petent counselors; these would necessarily be of considerable length; 
2) refresher courses for counselors now in service to help them get 
the information and develop the special techniques they need for 
work with veterans and civilians; 3) short courses for volunteer 
workers in communities to help them to do better the work which 
will be theirs to do. The failure of universities to set up such courses 
seems hard to understand. It may be due to decreased funds, to lack 
of adequate personnel to take charge of such programs, or to un- 
certainty regarding the probable demand and, often, to the lack of 
information regarding the plans of federal agencies, regarding the 
organization of such programs. Whatever the reason may be, some- 
thing should be done immediately to stimulate universities to a 
realization of the need for such programs of training and to assist 
them if need be to organize courses that will be adequate. One 
of the best plans now organized, while not intended to offer com- 
plete training, is that of the Adjustment Service of the Institute of 
Adult Education under the direction of Morse A. Cartwright. 


Activities of the Secondary Schools 


Secondary Schools throughout the area, especially the larger 
ones, are doing what they can with their limited resources to counsel 
the veteran and civilian. In many cases the returning veteran has 
come first to the counselor, to the principal, or to a favorite teacher 
in the secondary school for help rather than to the Selective Service 
Board, or the employment service or to the representative of the 
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Veterans Administration. He feels the need for personalized help 
from one who knows him. This will continue to be the case no 
matter how efficient the agencies set up by the federal and state gov- 
ernments may be. It is the considered opinion of the committee that 
the very essence of the guidance and counseling service is this sym- 
pathetic understanding and appreciation of the position of the in- 
dividual, this personalized service that cannot be given by those who 
are not acquainted with him. 

So far, in this brief discussion, little has been said about the 
needs of oncoming youth. One of the best treatments of this is 
found in the monograph, “Education for ALL American Youth,” 
of the Educational Policies Commission. In the plans proposed 
guidance has a position of central importance. Many secondary 
schools in the area are giving careful attention to this phase of the 
problem. 

The opportunity now presented to colleges and secondary schools 
to broaden their outlook and to extend their influence into commu- 
nity, state, and national areas is one that must not be neglected if 


the educational agencies are to assume their proper place in national 
affairs. ; 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


As Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Vice-President 
Archibald MacIntosh, of Haverford College, presented nominations 
for the election of Officers, Executive Committee, and Commissions 
for the coming year. There were no nominations from the floor and 
the Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for their election. The 
list of Officers, Committees, and Commissions is to be found on 
earlier pages of this publication. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 24, 1944 
LEGISLATIVE TRENDS AND PROPOSALS 
Francis J. Brown, Consultant, American Council on Education 


Members of the Middle States Association and guests: I am 
very glad to meet with you again. I recall that it was in this room 
about two years ago that a meeting of the Association was held. 

We were then vitally concerned with developing, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Armed Forces Institute, the accrediting 
procedures that have since been established. As one looks back 
across the span of time, one is deeply impressed with the long dis- 
tance that we have gone. Developments that were then only in 
their beginning have come to fruition. Fortunately, a hesitant de- 
fense has been changed into an aggressive offense and victory is at 
least in the offing, if not immediate. 

Education, too, faces problems now that were not immediately 
before us then but I am confident that we will face the new prob- 
lems with the same realism, the same eagerness, the same cooperative 
relationships, that we faced those problems two years ago. 

Seldom, if ever, in the history of American education have so 
many issues revolved around the National Capitol—issues that have 
vital and far reaching effect upon all education. 

Seldom, too, has the issue of the relative responsibility of the 
local community, the state, and the federal government been so 
pointed as it is today. Never before has the further issue as to 
whether or not privately supported institutions should participate in 
the benefits of state and federal funds been so acute as at the present 
time. 

There are many who believe that the ever-increasing tendency 
to enlarge the unit of tax support for the maintenance of education 
runs counter to the basic principle of local, and hence democratic, 
control of education. They look back with almost religious fervor 
to the zealous support of education by the local community or by 
private or religious denominational groups. 

They cite the fact, and it is a fact, that education was close 
to the people; that those in the local communities accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the education of their children in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher educational institutions. They look with dis- 
favor upon any tendency which tends to remove the support from the 
local community and from private channels to larger units of gov- 
ernment. They believe that with each move toward increasing sup- 
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port from larger units of taxation control of education and the sense 
of responsibility move ever more into the impersonal channels of the 
state and the National government. 

In impassioned phraseology some of them point to the fear of 
federal control and cite totalitarian governments of Europe as the 
inevitable end-product of the trend toward federalization that has 
already begun. When asked to cite specific instances in which fed- 
eral support has specifically controlled curricula, personnel, or edu- 
cational policies they resort to generalizations. 

When asked if it is not true that governing bodies of privately 
supported institutions exert a much more direct control over the 
educational institutions which they maintain than Boards of Edu- 
cation which administer publicly supported institutions, they evade 
the issue by stating that the individual voluntarily accepted such 
limitation by enrolling in such institution. 

On the other hand there are those who, with equal fervor, be- 
lieve that the problems which education must face are increasingly 
of national importance. We have moved from support by the local 
school district to support by the state. In the same way, they argue, 
Wwe must move from the unequal support of education by states to 
a program of equalization of educational opportunity with the entire 
nation as the unit of support. 

They draw the parallel that just as the nation can no longer 
face the future without recognizing its place in the total world 
economy, so the state cannot maintain its own education without 
recognizing too, that it is a part of a total national economy. They 
go one step further in their firm conviction that privately supported 
educational institutions at all levels make as vital a contribution to 
the national welfare as publicly supported institutions, and conse- 
quently are as entitled to state and federal support as are the tax- 
supported institutions themselves. 

I shall not carry the arguments further, as it is my purpose 
rather briefly to summarize legislative trends. I earnestly hope, 
however, that we may evaluate these problems and trends not in 
the light of emotionalized prejudices, but with reasoned judgment; 
that we will recognize that we stand today at the threshold of what 
may be a new epoch in education. With the winning of the war 
we can plan with a degree of freedom from the past that we have 
not been privileged to enjoy in the whole history of American 
education. 

I shall limit my discussion only to pending legislation, but I 
would call your attention also to the necessity of close cooperation 
of education at all levels in the working out of administrative pro- 
cedures and regulations concerning three major legislative Acts 
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passed during the past session of Congress; the GI Bill of Rights, 
Surplus War Commodities, and War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. Unless educational institutions at all levels can cooperatively 
assist in the development of rules and regulations in regard to each 
of these three legislative acts, we shall not be able to render the 
service which education must give in the years immediately ahead. 

I want first to discuss just very briefly the general Bill for 
Federal Assistance to Education. 

You are all familiar with the provisions of the Bill which seeks 
to appropriate three hundred million dollars annually to the states 
and territories, partly on the basis of average daily attendance, partly 
on the basis of the ability of the state to support education. I shall 
not attempt to summarize its provisions, but rather I want to raise 
only one question, and that is the basic issue as to whether or not 
such funds should be restricted exclusively to publicly supported 
institutions. 

Some two-fifths of the Nation’s children are educated in non- 
tax-supported institutions. If equalization of educational opportunity 
is the end to be achieved, why should not such equalization extend 
also to assistance to these two children as well as to the three enrolled 
in the public school ? 

Such assistance to privately supported institutions should be on 
a voluntary basis, the institution being free to accept or reject such 
federal assistance. Is there not a curious inconsistency in urging 
federal funds to raise teachers’ salaries in publicly supported institu- 
tions, but refusing to include such funds to raise salaries of teachers 
in privately supported institutions? ‘The point need not be labored 
further, and I recognize its highly controversial character, and yet, 
it is one that we shall have to face realistically and face it now. 

A second proposal for pending legislation that has tremendous 
import for the future is the Vocational Training Bill, the Bill that 
all of you are familiar with, sponsored by the American Vocational 
Association and which provides some ninety-seven million dollars 
a year for aid to specified types of vocational training. 

It is a logical extension of the Smith-Lever Act and more recent 
revisions providing federal assistance for vocational training. One 
cannot but wish that the Bill more directly indicated its real pur- 
pose, “To further extend the program of vocational education” 
rather than seeking almost as if to camouflage its purpose by justify- 
ing it as a war measure “For the occupational adjustment and re- 
adjustment of veterans and of workers demobilized from war pro- 
duction plants.” This, however, is purely incidental, but interesting 
and perhaps somewhat significant. 
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Two specific and major comments can be made regarding this 
legislation. By its specificity of allotments it removes from the states 
the necessary flexibility for the adequate administration of vocational 
training and education. Certainly it is difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, to predict the varying needs for such training that will 
follow the cessation of hostilities, yet the Bill allocates amounts in 
specific terms and thereby fixes the relative importance of training 
in each of the several fields for which subsidy is provided. 

Even more important is the inclusion of provisions for estab- 
lishing area schools directly under the administration of state boards 
of vocational education. ‘These area schools are authorized to ex- 
tend their programs to include “related subjects.” All of us who 
have followed the trends of education over the years, recognize that 
such schools will, in the course of only a short span of years, become 
virtually general educational institutions with vocational training 
as a significant, but not exclusive, function. 

Two questions are immediately raised: One is, does this not 
establish a dual system of education, one controlled by the local com- 
munity and the local board of education, the other controlled through 
a state agency? Curiously enough, it was largely the vocational 
education groups that opposed N.Y.A. on the basis of its establish- 
ment of a dual system, yet they in turn are now advocating a dual 
system, substituting only the state board for the federal agency. 

The second question is the extent to which it is desirable at any 
time to have the exclusive control of an institution that will in- 
evitably include general education under those that are rightly con- 
cerned exclusively with vocational training. 

One incidental but pertinent question comes to mind in con- 
sidering these area schools. They must be “post-high school, but 
sub-collegiate.” Despite the phraseology, such schools will inevitably 
compete with junior colleges and the developing vocational programs 
of four-year institutions of college grade. 

I am not, in any sense, opposing the principle, as you will readily 
see in what I shall say in the balance of my comments, but raising 
rather fundamental questions of phraseology and administrative pro- 
cedures involved in the legislation. 

The third field of legislative action which can be included in this 
brief summary is proposed legislation for higher education. As all of 
you are aware, in June the House of Representatives authorized its 
Committee on Education to make a study of higher education to 
determine the extent of the effect of the war on colleges and uni- 
versities and to make such recommendations for legislation as seemed 
wise and feasible. The House Committee appointed an advisory 
committee of twelve and named a small staff to carry out the study. 
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Some three months have elapsed since the first meeting of the 
advisory committee, and the study is now nearing its completion. A 
number of facts stand out. 

While only a small per cent of colleges and universities are 
actually in a critical financial condition, many have yet to face their 
most serious period due to the combination of several factors which 
often are not recognized but are almost inevitable. The first is the 
continued induction of 18 year old youths. The second is the slow 
and late demobilization of men of college age, and the third, and one 
that is very evident, the rapid tapering off of war programs involving 
both instruction and research. 

Many institutions have been forced to undertake economies that 
have built up a backlog of deferred needs absolutely unparalleled in 
higher education. Funds have not been spent for buildings or main- 
tenance of permanent equipment; faculty members have not been 
replaced or have been replaced by part-time instructors; teaching 
loads have been markedly increased. For example, one institution 
that in both °41-’42 and °42-’43 showed a deficit amounting an- 
nually to $165,000 showed a balanced budget with $2,000 in sur- 
plus at the end of the school year ’43-’44. How is it done? By an 
automatic increase of twenty-five per cent in the teaching load for 
all instructors in the institution and the corresponding release of 
instructors not on tenure and whose teaching load was absorbed by 
those remaining. 

Institutions have also undertaken special means to balance the 
budget that cannot be carried on continuously nor often repeated. 
They have borrowed from endowment funds or expended unassigned 
endowment funds for current operational expenses. They have made 
special drives among alumni to meet the war emergency. 

Institutions, certainly, should earnestly be commended for these 
sacrifices and special efforts, but to continue them will undermine 
the effectiveness of colleges and universities and make it impossible 
for them to render the maximum service which will be required in 
the years immediately after the cessation of total hostilities. 

In an interesting analysis of the expressions of judgment of more 
than a thousand college administrators and executive officers of 
national educational associations, three out of four favor federal 
assistance to both publicly and privately supported institutions as 
a war emergency. A somewhat lesser proportion favor it as a long- 
time policy. 

It is interesting, parenthetically, to note that a larger proportion 
of those administering tax supported institutions fear the spread of 
federal assistance to colleges privately supported than administrators 
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of privately supported institutions fear public control if federal 
assistance is given. 

There are some who believe that colleges and universities should 
continue to make such sacrifices and special drives as are necessary 
to retain their independence of federal assistance. One may, how- 
ever, raise the very serious question as to why loyal alumni, and tax 
payers of the community and the state should assume, on a regional 
or state basis, the losses resulting from a national emergency. 

The final recommendations of the study cannot yet be definitely 
stated, but perhaps they can be intimated as falling within four large 
categories. First, provision by the federal government of assistance 
either in whole or in part for special services such as research, adult 
education, or the training of individuals to meet special needs such 
as counseling or any other acute needs that may develop. 

Second, federal loans to approved educational institutions on a 
long-term, low-interest basis, both for current operation and for self- 
liquidating projects such as construction of dormitories. Third, pro- 
vision of funds for buildings and permanent equipment, perhaps on 
some matching basis; and, fourth, a plan of national scholarships. 

To what extent the Committee on Education will approve the 
recommendations of the advisory committee and what proportion of 
the recommendations will eventually emerge as legislation is still a 
matter of the future. 

Two things stand out as important steps to achieve the ends 
desired: One, that education at all levels must unite in the facing 
of problems that are common to all; and, second, education must 
unite with other agencies in the community and the state. Too long, 
education has assumed that its problems were its own to solve. Too 
long, it has remained independent of the support of such agencies 
as labor, management, social and welfare groups, religious, business 
and fraternal organizations. It is interesting that the initiative for 
such cooperative planning has come even more from these agencies 
than from education itself. 

Thinking then specifically in terms of federal assistance, may I 
suggest a number of basic principles which seem to me to be of para- 
mount importance if it is to be extended beyond that which we now 
have. 

1. The federal government must assume greater responsibility 
for the maintenance of education in view of its importance in demo- 
cratic society and its contributions to national life. Annual ap- 
propriations now exceed three hundred million dollars not counting 
war emergency funds. It is not a question of whether or not there 
shall be federal assistance, but rather, how much and for what type 
of institutions and educational service shall it be made available. 
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Historically, federal assistance has been more important in the de- 
velopment of higher education, in contrast to other levels of 
education. 

2. Federal aid should be based upon comprehensive under- 
standing of needs rather than upon the handling of isolated, or 
special problems in piecemeal fashion. Individual bills should be 
evaluated in terms of this overall pattern, not in terms of vested 
interests. 

3. Aid should be given with a view to helping institutions to 
strengthen themselves rather than to supplanting local administra- 
tion and control by centralized authority. It should be planned to 
stimulate, rather than to diminish, the sense of responsibility of state, 
local and private agencies. 

4. Although the federal government should exert some super- 
vision of expenditure of funds and require minimum reports, such 
supervision and reporting should be non-coercive and not involve 
control of the educative processes: curricula, methods of instruction, 
educational policy, or selection and maintenance of personnel. 

5. Where possible, state agencies of education should be utilized 
for purposes of accreditation and for eliminating overlapping and 
competition of services on all levels of education. 

6. Federal assistance should be made available to publicly and 
privately supported institutions alike since one is as vital to the 
national welfare as the other. 

7. Federal funds should be allocated on the basis of the ability 
of an institution to render the service for which it receives such 
assistance and, inversely in terms of the ability of the tax unit to 
maintain effective education for all children and youth. 

8. Federal funds should be allocated on such a basis that they 
will not be subject to state restrictions for re-allocation for non-tax- 
supported institutions. In the field of higher education this implies 
that any allotment of funds be made directly to the college or the 
university—or in the case of scholarships, through the institution 
to the individual, or directly to the individual student. 

To evolve this total pattern that I have attempted to describe 
very briefly, it is suggested that the Congress, through joint resolu- 
tions, should authorize its respective committees on education to ap- 
point a commission to study the entire problem of the relationship 
of education and the federal government and to include in this com- 
mission, representatives of education at all levels to determine the 
need for such federal assistance and to propose appropriate legislation. 

Action on pending legislative bills may perhaps well be delayed 
pending the report of such a commission. States should begin now 
to establish or strengthen a unified state board of education or de- 
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partment of education, by whatever name it may be called, broadly 
representative of all types and levels of education within the state. 

There is a fourth problem, which even though it appears as a 
major issue for your discussion tonight, I cannot resist including, a 
question perhaps tangent to that of federal assistance to education, 
but it is so significant, so far reaching in its results and so imminent, 
that I cannot resist including it in this overall summary. 

There are few problems facing America today that are so vital 
to each individual and to the entire nation as is our decision re- 
garding compulsory military training. Likewise, there are few prob- 
lems on which we are so loose in our thinking. Ask almost any 
group of individuals, ‘‘Do you favor military training?” and they 
will answer, “Yes.” This is not the question. The question is, ‘““Do 
you favor conscription of all youth for compulsory military training 
for one continuous year in a military establishment and under military 
control?” This is the position of the Army and Navy. These are 
the provisions of the legislation now before the Congress. 

This specific question may be broken down into many others. 
Let me suggest only three. Is one continuous year essential for 
national security, or is it possible to provide the same or even greater 
security through some other time allotment, such, for example, as 
that of the Swiss, in which a thirteen week basic program is 
followed by intermittent periods of eighteen days distributed over 
the years until the individual is thirty years of age? 

The second question might well be: Should all individuals be 
required to undergo a year of military training? The war has clearly 
demonstrated that it is as important to maintain civilian production 
as to maintain the strength of the military. 

Millions of men have been continuously deferred to keep the 
wheels of production moving at maximum capacity. Even the mili- 
tary itself has demonstrated that of those in uniform millions will 
never see active combat duty, yet they render maximum service in 
the thousands of technician jobs for both the Army and the Navy. 

And the third question and most pertinent which should be 
asked is this: Is World War Three so imminent that we must take 
action now; is the potential enemy so strong that a reserve force of 
fifteen million men who have been trained, four million of them 
through combat service, will not provide protection during the period 
in which we can make an honest and sincere bid for permanent 
peace? 

A parallel of this question might be: Who are our potential 
enemies? Certainly not those who are defeated, for it will be at 
least a quarter of a century before they can again be ready to strike. 
Can we build confidence in our Allies by now assuming that one or 
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another of them will be an enemy in so brief a time that we cannot 
give adequate thought to the full implications of this radical de- 
parture from our democratic way of life? 

We have waged a war to retain freedom. Shall we now volun- 
tarily forego such freedom and give to the military exclusive control 
of the lives of all young men at their most impressionable age, to 
regiment them not alone in skill, but in basic attitudes towards life 
and towards security? 

What, specifically, can such an organization as this do? Cer- 
tainly it should encourage thought and analysis of all of the issues 

involved. It can urge the Congress to delay action until the emotion- 
~ alism of war has subsided and until some indication can be given as 
to the feasibility of world cooperation and lasting peace. 

If this is not enough, one step further should be taken. The 
best defense is offense. Collectively, education should now formulate 
an alternate plan that will assure security yet preserve our funda- 
mentally democratic way of living. Certainly, we cannot stand idly 
by, for the forces that favor conscription are being speedily mar- 
shalled for action. 

Here is another issue on which the united action of education is 
necessary ; it is an issue, too, in which education cannot stand alone. 
It must unite with labor, management, civic groups, religious or- 
ganizations, and all others in working together to assure security, 
yet at the same time avoid the conscription of the bodies and minds of 
our youth. 

One thought has run continuously throughout this discussion 
and that is that in the formulation of whatever legislation may 
emerge, whatever may be the final decision regarding military train- 
ing, decisions must be reached through careful, painstaking, co- 
operative thinking. Education cannot do the planning alone. It 
must be done in common counsel with all of the other agencies of 
our society. 

We face the most vital problems that have faced us over the 
years. 

Will we stand at the threshold and look back or will we stand 
at the threshold and look forward, plan courageously and execute 
wisely ? 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Hucu H. Stewart, Principal, Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Following the war there will be increased demands on educa- 
tional institutions throughout the Nation. There will be men from 
the Armed Forces and war industries who will need retraining. The 
interrupted educational work of younger workers in both war and 
industry will be taken up with a new direction or a new emphasis. 

Boys and girls in school who have been preparing themselves 
by means of pre-induction training and vocational preparation to 
serve in the American Forces or serve on the industrial front will 
be disturbed. If the schools of the nation are not financially able 
and administratively willing to adjust themselves to the needs of 
youth, it will be a strong invitation to the federal government to set 
up its own youth agencies as it did in the recent depression when 
the National Youth Administration was organized. 

If we are to avoid federal control the states and the local com- 
munities must now sense the need for looking ahead and taking the 
initiative in providing equal educational opportunity in all the states. 

At the present time the ability of the states to furnish this op- 
portunity varies from $25.00 per pupil per year to $200.00 per pupil 
per year. The only way to help states that are now unable to pro- 
vide an adequate minimum educational program is through federal 
financing machinery. As far as federal control is concerned those 
who base their opposition to the present bill on the claim that its 
passage will result in federal control of education are either not 
conversant with the history of federal aid to education or are ex- 
ploiting the current political trends, fear of federal bureaucracy. 

The bill itself specifically states in Section One, “No depart- 
ment, agency or office of the United States shall exercise any 
supervision or control over any school or state educational agency 
with respect to which any funds are expended pursuant to this Act 
nor shall any terms or conditions or any agreement under this Act 
relating to any contribution made under this Act to or on behalf 
of any school or state educational agency, nor any agency or officer 
of the United States to control the administration, personnel, 
curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction or materials of 
instruction.” 


One hundred fifty-eight years of experience in federal aid to 
education through the various grants have not resulted in federal 
control. 
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Unless the federal government participates in the support of 
education there will be thousands of children who will continue to 
be denied the educational opportunity that should be their birthright 
as American citizens. 

It has been pointed out this afternoon that there are thousands 
of class rooms in the nation with no teachers at all. There will be 
still fewer teachers in the future since enrollments in teacher’s col- 
leges have declined about 60%. ‘This crisis in education can be met 
only by federal participation in the financial support of the schools. 

Our Nation’s place in the future world depends largely upon 
what it does for its young people. The federal government has a 
vital stake in the maintenance of public education and in the quality 
and character of its citizens. This interest is based on the fact that 
citizens of the states are none the less citizens of the nation and public 
schools are the necessary agency for the training of citizens for a 
democratic nation. 

A national government that sets out to raise the economic, moral 
and cultural standards of its people, while at the same time it neglects 
the public schools, is following a policy that can result only in the 
defeat of its objectives and its ideals. 
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THE COLLEGES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Fetix Mor ey, President, Haverford College 


Mr. President, and members and friends of the Middle States 
Association: 


The general theme of your program is “Educational Problems 
Demanding Immediate Consideration” and the subject assigned to 
me is “The Colleges and the Federal Government.” If this meet- 
ing were after, instead of before, the cocktail hour I would recall the 
story of the timid little mouse, who after a couple of stiff ones, curled 
his whiskers, swaggered out of his hole, surveyed the environment 
and belligerently squeaked: ‘Now, where’s that damned cat?” 

Who, I ask you in all sobriety, is the president of a small college 
that he should talk on the relationships of those institutions to the 
federal government? I may propose on this subject to you this 
afternoon but, ladies and gentlemen, don’t let us have any illusions 
on the subject. The disposing will not be done by me, nor by any 
other college president who thinks that he, even with the full backing 
of his faculty, his trustees, and his alumni, can go it alone at a time 
like this. 

Let us, in order not to waste your time and mine, eliminate 
completely the esoteric ritual customary at educational conventions 
and consider realistically just where we now stand in the history of 
western civilization. Only thus, in the time available, can we get 
even that preliminary diagnosis of our own condition which is pre- 
requisite to intelligent prescription. 

It is in part a result of, but it is also in part a cause of, the 
war that we are steadily elevating the state to an even higher posi- 
tion in our hierachy of values. A hundred and thirty years have now 
passed since Fichte died and his chair at the University of Berlin 
was filled by Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. During the inter- 
vening period we have all, in greater or less degree, become Hegelians. 
In the words of another German, of a very different intellectual 
pattern, Heinrich Heine: ‘The thought precedes the deed as the 
lightning the thunder.” 

Hegel’s thought preceded and patterned the contemporary deeds 
of many who do not even know the name of the man who has so 
decisively helped to influence their lives. I can detect his influence 
at this Conference. 


Well, as a result of past thinking, to a large extent in countries 
other than our own, a terrifying thunder is rolling around us now. 
And the issue is whether our present-day thought has the vigor and 
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the vitality, the persuasiveness and the clarity to insure fair weather 
tomorrow. 

It is an issue of uncertain outcome and the very fact that you 
have scheduled some of these problems for “immediate consideration” 
shows that my own uncertainty is widespread. When we say that a 
problem demands immediate consideration, what we really mean is 
that we are afraid events are about to decide it for us. When you 
say to your wife at breakfast that you think your tooth demands im- 
mediate consideration, you know darned well that you ought to have 
gone to the dentist six months earlier. But, since the acceptance of 
force majeure is always disagreeable, we seek to color our reluctant 
acquiescence with at least a varnish of self-determination. 

Even if the war, and its far more significant revolutionary con- 
sequences, should come to an end tomorrow, we would all of us know, 
in our hearts, that the pressures of the dynamic state on our educa- 
tional institutions will in the post-war period be far more insistent 
than has been the case in our previous national experience. We also 
know, or we ought to, that education will yield to those pressures 
as the Church has yielded, as Business has yielded, as the newspapers, 
the radio and the movies have yielded, as even the C.I.O. will 
eventually have to yield. 

Our colleges are neither so intelligently directed, nor so finan- 
cially secure, as to give the slightest grounds for believing that their 
role in relation to the Imperial State will in future be anything but 
subordinate. Actually very few private colleges, and no public edu- 
cational institutions, are likely to resist this centripetal trend. Of 
those that do resist not many will be represented at, shall we say, the 
65th annual convention of this Association. 

Since my romantic days are over and I have for many years 
tried to train myself to differentiate between what I desire and what 
I anticipate, I take it as axiomatic that the colleges in this country 
will after the war be agencies of the state to a greater degree than 
ever before. 

I anticipate this subordination with the more assurance be- 
cause of the abundant evidence that this outcome is what many col- 
leges really want. For one college president who is glad that he has 
not signed contracts with the government during the present emer- 
gency I could name ten who are annoyed that their contracts have 
not been more extensive and enduring. This attitude, I feel sure, is 
not due merely to wartime patriotism; nor wholly to a desire to pre- 
serve institutional solvency. It is, rather, at bottom dn honest desire 
to serve the state, which may not continue as a feverish urge but will 
still be a potent pressure when the war is finally over. It is a 
symptom of that universal Hegelianism to which I have just referred. 
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But if we agree that the colleges will be pronouncedly sub- 
ordinate to the state, it does not follow that this role need be 
one of subservience. ‘There is a vast lot that we can do to improve 
our federal government by cooperation with it. And I call your 
attention, as the political scientists which I know many educators 
believe themselves to be, to the difference between State and Gov- 
ernment. 

The first is form, the second is process; the first is Being, the 
second is Becoming. Even though we engage in state idolatry; even 
though we hang the flag above the altar, even though we regard this 
human creation of the state with a reverence which we should re- 
serve for God—it is still open to us to improve the process of gov- 
ernment through which Leviathan operates. And there, I think, 
the colleges have a tremendous opportunity. 

But if the colleges are to utilize this opportunity they must, 
as a prerequisite, learn to act cooperatively. “They must unite in 
behalf of those ideals which are common to all of them. There must, 
for instance, be no repetition of our wartime failure to present any 
planned and coordinated program for the utilization of the facilities 
of higher education in the national interest. Although college presi- 
dents and faculty members exerted a perceptible influence in pushing 
the United States into this war they did little or nothing to prepare 
a military training program which would simultaneously serve the 
interests of the Armed Services and those of Higher Education. 

We owe it to the War and Navy Departments, not to our- 
selves, that these training programs have been as educationally 
beneficial as is the case. As 2 member of the Civilian Advisory Com- 
mittee of A.S.T.P. I have been constantly embarrassed, and I think 
the same is true for all my colleagues on that Committee, by the fact 
that our function has been practically limited to minor revisions of 
curricula already prepared and to secondary criticisms of policy de- 
cisions already taken. 

We have been treated with the utmost courtesy and consid- 
eration by the War Department officials, from Secretary Stimson 
down. But actually our Advisory Committee has been a largely 
ornamental facade on a structure in which design and building were 
both accomplished by others. It is idle for us to be critical of that 
design, for the academic world proved unable to provide an alterna- 
tive plan of its own. 


There are well-known historical reasons for the anarchic con- 
dition of higher education, and to a lesser extent of secondary edu- 
cation, in the United States. The condition traces in part to the 
sectarian and denominational, and consequently deeply competitive, 
origins of our institutions of higher learning. Please do not think 
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I am criticizing those origins. On the contrary, I firmly believe that 
they have given our colleges all of their spiritual and much of their 
intellectual strength. But it is important to realize that a highly 
competitive background has provided a very poor basis on which to 
secure cooperative action in the common interest. 

It was, for instance, regarded as an almost revolutionary step 
when, four years ago, the presidents of Bryn Mawr, Haverford and 
Swarthmore Colleges arranged to meet together at monthly luncheons, 
in order to discuss matters of common concern and approach them 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness whenever it was apparent that 
joint interests would be served thereby. 

That was certainly an overdue development. ‘These three col- 
leges are all Quaker foundations. ‘Their standards are similar. 
They are all three neighbors—indeed Bryn Mawr and Haverford 
are physically closer than are some of the colleges which centuries 
ago voluntarily united in the single university organization at 
Oxford. The fact that Swarthmore is co-educational; Bryn Mawr 
a women’s and Haverford a men’s college, makes cocperation among 
them, as opposed to competition, “a natural.” Yet these colleges 
existed side by side for over a half century before any attempt was 
made by them to work together. 

Indeed, during the years from 1890 to 1940, they tended to 
draw further and further apart. And, in the absence of any more 
fundamental sectarian cleavage, even the fissure between Haverford 
as Orthodox Quaker and Swarthmore as Hicksite Quaker was 
sedulously emphasized and promoted. I tell you ladies and gentle- 
men, I am using a euphemism in describing the situation as absurd. 

Yet this illustration of academic separatism is characteristic 
rather than extreme. All of you can think of parallel cases, apply- 
ing to secondary schools as well as to colleges. Let those of you who 
know Baltimore ask why there has been so little cooperation between 
the Johns Hopkins and Goucher ;—merely another illustration, but 
the composite picture goes far to explain why all our academic insti- 
tutions were so ill-prepared to play a role of leadership during the 
national emergency, and are still so ill-prepared to take a significant 
part during the post-war period. 

It is this pronounced particularism and introversion on the part 
of our colleges which makes them so helpless, so pathetic and so 
vulnerable at the present time. Presumably designed to give our 
youth an understanding of the world about them they have failed, 
through self-imposed isolationism, to achieve that essential under- 
standing in their own administration. And, in apportioning the 
blame for this, I have no hesitation in saying that the college presi- 
dents are more fundamentally at fault than are the trustees, the 
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faculties or the organized alumni, though I hold none of these agencies 
free from a share of blame. 

Admittedly, the college president has let himself get into an 
almost impossible predicament, and I am not speaking about myself 
at the moment. I would call your attention to the two 
pages, in Hans Zinsser’s delightful autobiography entitled “As I Re- 
member Him,” in which are cheerfully enumerated the madhouse 
distractions which prevent an academic executive from doing a really 
significant job. 

“By such things,” Dr. Zinsser concludes, at the end of his stag- 
gering list of pettifogging obligations, “are many of our ablest presi- 
dents diverted from the questions that really matter—namely, the 
problems of readjustment, on the one hand, to the increasing mass 
of available knowledge, and, on the other, to the background of the 
civilization which it serves. The encouraging feature in the situa- 
tion is the fact that, in spite of these handicaps, there are a number 
of strong personalities among our younger college heads who are 
primarily scholars, are alive to the changing trend, and may succeed, 
by working from within, in minimizing the emphasis on material 
expansion in favor of intellectual values.” 

The trouble is that there are not among our college presidents 
anything like enough “strong personalities’ who are “primarily 
scholars” but simultaneously “alive to the changing trend.” Such men 
are rare and the supply will not go round among the 1700 or what- 
ever the number of our colleges now is. But as the weaker institu- 
tions succumb, and they will succumb, to the grim conditions which 
lie ahead, then academic leadership should become more effective. 
There will be many more able college executives, proportionately, 
than is the case today. And the privately-endowed institutions which 
remain will be less interested in material growth—if for no other 
reason, because the wherewithal for such growth will be much harder 
to come by than was the case in the lush and intellectually degenerate 
pre-war years. 

But what, you may reasonably ask, has this prediction of a com- 
ing academic austerity got to do with the subject of “The Colleges 
and the Federal Government” on which I have so rashly embarked ? 
The connection is really not far to seek. 

When the presidents of these institutions have learned to think 
as clearly, to assign responsibilities as competently and to cooperate 
as closely as do their various football coaches, then they 
will be in a position to give definite institutional service, including 
intelligent advice and guidance, to the operation of the national gov- 
ernment. When the scholastic attic is tidy the scholars should be 
encouraged to take the vacuum cleaner into public offices. And there 
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is no reason why this service should not include direction of, rather 
than mere obedience to, federal administrative controls. 

Is it evidence of an immaturity and arrested development in 
the academic mind that our educational institutions, after decades 
of almost complete indifference to the processes of government, should 
in the last three years have hurled themselves flat in serried ranks 
before the juggernaut of our war machine? Do our so-called edu- 
cators really believe that it is a higher duty to serve the state in the 
business of killing than in the art of living? If so, then parents are 
wise to be concerned about the philosophy of those to whom they 
entrust the training of their children’s minds. 

It seems to me, however, that the current anxiety of our col- 
leges to cooperate with government is of a higher type than this,— 
higher also than the yearning of the Bobby-Sockers to abase themselves 
in the presence of that great national idol, Mr. Frank Sinatra. 
I will add as a footnote to Mr. Stewart’s statistics that I would be 
very surprised if one did not find on examination—and I have not 
made the examination—if one did not find that the turnout at the 
public appearances of Mr. Frank Sinatra is greater in those states 
which devote more money to public education than in those states 
which devote less. 

I say I have not tested the point. But I do believe that the war 
has disclosed a real anxiety in the colleges to assist constructively in 
the processes of peace-time government, local, national and interna- 
tional. And if my diagnosis is correct, the way will easily be found. 

Soon or late our present gigantic, hypertrophied bureaucracy 
will be deflated and will begin to concentrate not on mere accretion 
and continuous bifurcation but on constructive peace-time perform- 
ance. When those happy days are here again there will be great 
opportunities for the colleges, in cooperation with a Civil Service 
Commission which is steadily getting a better grip on its gigantic job, 
to give both temporary and permanent assistance to the administra- 
tive arm of government. 

In addition to your own and kindred associations, I feel sure 
we can rely on the American Council on Education and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges to develop this trend, to which the National 
Institute of Public Affairs, the School of Citizenship at Syracuse 
University, the National Foundation for Education in American 
Citizenship and other agencies have already given significant pre- 
liminary attention. And once the colleges really learn to work to- 
gether, and to work with the other agencies of the community, as 
one of your previous speakers has rightly emphasized,—once that 
happens, the process which I envisage will move rapidly ahead. 
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In closing these admittedly sketchy observations, I would insert 
two caveats and I insert them without any collusion with the previous 
speakers this afternoon, although all of them seem to have touched 
on the same points that I am going to make. ‘The first of those 
caveats is that the primary job of the American college is and must 
continue to be in its own community. Therefore cooperation with 
the federal government should be primarily local, with the agencies, 
whether of the Social Security Board, the Department of Labor, the 
Treasury, the Department of Agriculture or whatnot, which operate, 
and will of course continue to operate, in the area where the institu- 
tion has its own roots. 

This is important, both because the American college is in its 
tradition and philosophy a local institution and because home rule is 
of the very essence of our system of government. It would be a 
double tragedy, leading to double disaster, if our local colleges should 
desert the folk ways of their own areas in order to consolidate and 
thereby render more precarious the jerry-built, topheavy superstruc- 
ture of government which we have piled up in Washington. The 
college is an instrumentality of decentralization. Let it remain true 
to the law of its being, or else with dignity close its doors. 

In my own college, I have noticed a tendency more than once 
to be more interested in such issues as the reform of China than in 
the abolition of a slum which abuts upon our campus. If the desire to 
serve is really more than an empty emotion, it should translate itself 
into local activity first. 

My second warning is perhaps only an emphasis of the first. 
It is against the very real possibility that our educational institutions, 
like those of Germany and Russia, may become mere adjuncts of an 
intensely nationalistic government. I do not take that possibility as 
lightly as one of the previous speakers has tended to suggest. Such 
an outcome would also be ruinous for the American tradition and it 
would be more quickly and completely ruinous if the service of the 
colleges to the state, of which I am speaking, were rendered efficiently. 

The nationalization of our colleges would also be treason to 
the whole spirit of education which, in the higher reaches especially, 
should be increasingly concerned with man’s relation to the infinite, 
decreasingly with his role as citizen. I know you will not misunder- 
stand mechere, or think this observation contradictory. I flatter my- 
self that I am a thorough Aristotelian and I firmly believe that man 
is born to be a citizen, of his community, his nation and his world. 

But over and beyond those concentric political borders the col- 
lege, if it is to be worthy of its great tradition, must reach out into 
the realm of universal considerations. It must make clear that neither 
a Quadratic Equation nor a Beethoven Sonata has any relationship 
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to any political unit. It must reserve its final allegiance for an author- 
ity higher than the state and it must do so the more resolutely pre- 
cisely because denominational loyalties are tending to lose their campus 
influence. 

And so, as I try to pull together my wandering threads of 
thought, it seems to me that I am merely arguing for a return to the 
classical tradition of simplicity and honesty in education. This tra- 
dition recognized man as a social being, with duties to society in- 
creasing in proportion to the attained measure of intellectual and 
spiritual development which education sought to develop in him. So 
far as I can foresee the world ahead I think the colleges will have to 
cooperate with the federal government. But wholly aside from the 
element of necessity I think they should do so, with a view to making 
the services of government more efficient, more economical, more 
intelligent and—above all—more humane. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think our colleges—or those of them 
that can pull through—have these alternatives. They can encourage 
totalitarianism by seeking to become mere servile agencies of an 
authoritarian state, thereby scrapping all of the painfully acquired 
values of more than two thousand years. Or they can, by working 
together in behalf of those values, exert an influence which the state 
will not merely respect but will, I am sure, gladly utilize in order to 
improve the processes of government. 

But you didn’t need me to say all this. You could have read 
it all in Plato’s “Republic,” assuming that schoolmen still read Plato, 
and not merely government reports. Let Plato, as always, have the 
final word :— 

“Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this 
world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and political great- 
ness and wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures who pur- 
sue either to the exclusion of the other are compelled to stand aside, 
cities will never have rest from their evils,—no, nor the human race, 
as I believe—and then only will this our (ideal) state have a pos- 
sibility of life and behold the light of day.” 
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EVENING SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 24, 1944 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mayor GENERAL WALTER L. WEIBLE, 
Director of Military Training, Army Service Forces 


The generous attendance of your members at this meeting is 
ample evidence of your sincere patriotic and professional interest in 
the question of Universal Military Training. The initiative for 
all discussion and planning on Universal Military Training, both 
within the War Department and in the public forum, rests with 
the Congress. It will consider all our recommendations in the 
near future. 

Our encounters with the first elements of the problem have 
demonstrated the need to discuss the matter in public. Opportunities 
such as this permit me to learn, first hand, of your problems as they 
relate to Universal Military Training. Your interests arise from 
your connections with the level of education which you represent. 
The War Department welcomes this opportunity to obtain your 
views and reactions to the subject. 

The only sound reason for Universal Military Training is the 
contribution that a citizen-army, trained under such a program, can 
make to our national security and to the world peace. We do not 
interpret the merits of this proposal for Universal Military Train- 
ing in terms of an improved physical fitness for the nation, in terms 
of the immediate or ultimate elimination of illiteracy from this 
nation, or even in terms of arousing a new and determined spirit 
in our citizenry. We are talking of a national need in terms of 
security through sound defense. 

Modern military science has scrapped the last excuse for com- 
placency in these last two world wars. Heretofore, we have had 
allies holding off the enemy while we mobilized and trained. The 
present use of robot bombs argues that the future strategy of an 
aggressor attack will be different. Industrial targets will be hit 
first. New weapons will be employed. The developments of air 
and water combat, of electronics, of communications have been in- 
credible, in the short space of elapsed time in this war. The prom- 
ise of more accelerated development in new weapons is beyond 
imagination. 


Time will serve to force our hand in a next war. The ocean 
and air will no longer be obstacles. They will increasingly facili- 
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tate attack. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that Universal 
Military Training would be an insurance in case, despite our best 
intentions and efforts, we become involved in another war. 

The speed of mobilization of an effectual manpower will be 
vital in the event of another war. The necessity will increase pro- 
portionately as technical progress continues. 

Past wars have allowed us a little time to mobilize our citizen- 
soldiers and train them after the war began. It was not sufficient 
to prevent the loss of lives that could have been saved by more 
adequate training. Now, all that is proposed, is that we train that 
Army sooner. The nature of the next emergency promises to be 
too “total” and too sudden to allow us to mobilize, train, and fight; 
next time we mobilize to fight. 

A future aggressor will know that he must strike very power- 
fully and very quickly. If we don’t have a citizen-army trained 
for effective and quick mobilization, we may not have the oppor- 
tunity to defend ourselves from the initial attack, much less rally 
for an offensive effort. The need for a citizen-soldiery as the basis 
of our national security is an inevitable must unless some form of 
effective international alliance can positively guarantee the elim- 
ination of war. 

Suppose we review the general nature of Universal Military 
Training and see how it fits into the American scene. This program 
should be a coordinated part of the national defense in the Postwar 
Military Establishment. No second look at Universal Military 
Training is needed to determine that it cannot exist in a vacuum. 
It must be integrated with all phases of our national life. 

We have made the observation during this war that the Amer- 
ican people and the American Army are one and the same. Uni- 
versal Military Training should carry on this tradition of a sense 
of oneness. That this is a proper concept is attested by the attitude 
of all towards the military services in the present emergency. It 
is our opinion that the more universal this Universal Military Train- 
ing the more it will contribute to that sense of oneness. Every male 
youth of the proper age should feel himself a part of the national 
security. Every male youth who can qualify should enter the 
program. 

Experience in this war has developed and established both the 
subjects which should be taught and also the most effective sequence 
of the training. All evidence and experience indicate that it will 
require a year to accomplish it properly in time*of peace. 

About the first two months will be devoted to basic military 
training. This will be common to all and will present an excellent 
opportunity for screening the trainees. We should find out all we 
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can about them, their education and background, their personality, 
leadership ability, and physical status. Then each individual will be 
given technical and specialist training in accordance with our findings 
and the needs of a balanced force. ‘This procedure can be made 
effective. 

The remainder of the year will include perhaps six months of 
technical or specialist training, followed by two months of small 
unit training and two of field exercises. 

I sketch this in rather brief terms to indicate the essentially mili- 
tary flavor of the program. It must be borne in mind that the main 
purpose is to develop a trained military force for national security. 

Directed training of a military nature in civilian schools prior 
to the year’s military training is not contemplated. However, such 
technical and vocational training as may be given will be useful later. 

Many alternative suggestions for preparing adequate trained 
military forces have been made both from within and without the 
War Department. A practical solution has been sought constantly 
in the past beginning in Washington’s time. 

We are reminded of the Swiss system of compulsory service, 
of the German and others. Some are recommended, others 
are posed as bad examples. None of these systems, good or bad, 
represents our proposal. Generally, other nations of the world have 
had compulsory or universal military service; we propose one year 
of Universal Military Training. 

Such a program must include consideration of the National 
Guard system, the present Reserve system, and a greatly expanded 
ROTC. It must also be carefully articulated with the present edu- 
cational or career ladder which our male youth normally must 
climb coming to maturity. 

The cry is raised that Universal Military Training will lead 
to militarism ... it will develop an officer caste . . . it will lead us 
into war... it will break faith with other nations with whom we 
are working as we look to a lasting peace. 

So long as our Congressmen continue, in democratic fashion, 
to appoint young men of all classes to the Military Academy and the 
Naval Academy; so long as those appointments are not reserved for 
a military caste or class, there will be no militarism here. We have 
in the past and will in the future receive a significant portion of our 
officers from the ROTC. 

Every President and Congress from the time of Washington 
to the present is on record as to the obligations of the citizen to bear 
arms. Our Federal Constitution presents firm agreement on this 
point as does another basic document, the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence. Our professional army has never indulged in politics and 
our professional army never will. 

This program of Universal Military Training is not a part of 
the professional component of the Post-war Military Establishment. 
It is a citizen group that appears for twelve months of training and 
then reverts to its strictly citizen status. We have had many ex- 
amples of this kind, the ROTC student who goes to your college, 
the old CMTC student who attended a camp for a month in the 
summer and every citizen-soldier in the present war of whom we 
have over 7,500,000. There isn’t a single individual among them 
who is coming home after this war with anything but distaste for 
militarism. It will be the will of the people and their thoughtful 
concern for governmental functions expressed through their lega! 
representatives in Congress that will maintain the wholesome kind 
of democratic atmosphere cherished by all of us. 

Now, I would like to go into some aspects of the subject which 
particularly concern this audience. The first is the question of 
twelve continuous months of training. 

Our planning in the War Department envisages a progressive, 
uninterrupted program of training which will largely follow the 
outline I presented earlier—basic military, individual technical, 
team, unit, and field exercises. This is good pedagogy. Any inter- 
ruption in a twelve month continuous program would demand addi- 
tional time for reconditioning, for reprocessing, deprocessing, and a 
mental reorienting to the advanced work. The time attendant upon 
these processes if encountered but once as in a twelve month con- 
tinuous program would not take up a serious proportion of the over- 
all time. 

If the year were staggered over several three month periods 
an unnecessary loss of time due to reconditioning, reprocessing, and 
reorienting would be involved, to say nothing about the load placed 
upon the administration, instruction, and facilities. Beyond the 
training program would be the enormous task that would confront 
civilian transportation facilities as well as other elements of civilian 
activity. It would result in multiplying by four the demands upon 
facilities, trainer personnel, administrative personnel, and all civilian 
elements if that were the number of periods into which the year of 
training were broken. 

We would have a definite morale problem also. We would 
bring back a substantial proportion of our youth year after year 
whose main interest does not lie along the lines of a military ca- 
reer. They would have to absent themselves from their technical, 
professional, or trade training. They might have to absent them- 
selves from a job, vital to dependents. This interruption of plans 
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for further schooling or activities of livelihood would be a definite 
deterrent to good morale. If these trainees were students in college 
and dependent upon the income from summer work to continue, 
they would resent such interference. 

I suspect, too, that if any boy knows that he can discharge his 
obligation for active military training in one continuous year as 
opposed to any arrangement of staggered short terms as an alternative 
that his psychology would be to “git it over with.” And I’m reason- 
ably certain that in the long run higher education, even without a 
greatly expanded ROTC, would find larger numbers of better quali- 
fied boys knocking on their doors. They would be more mature and 
they should make better college-citizens. 

Another problem which has implications for higher education 
is that there should be no exceptions or deferments made from this 
program of Universal Military Training. We have a necessary 
corollary to this idea in that the placement of this year of training 
must cause the least interruption to either the advancement of a 
boy’s professional or academic training or his entrance into some 
form of immediate livelihood. A further condition is that this 
probably should start soon after graduation from high school but 
not earlier than the 17th birthday or later than his 21st. In general, 
the democratic thing is that which all must do. 

Universal Military Training would require that the present 
ROTC program in institutions of higher education be greatly ex- 
panded in order to procure the needed officers. With this year of 
Universal Military Training all ROTC instruction would be raised 
to a collegiate level. 

We believe, as a sound business proposition, that Universal 
Military Training should be effective upon the termination of the 
present Selective Service. If a gap should be created by the expiration 
of Selective Service with no provision for immediate initiation of 
Universal Military Training, the nation would stand to lose much. 

For example, there would be the enormous cost of restoring 
facilities, of renegotiating leases and of resuming industrial operations. 
An interruption would also create serious losses in trainer and ad- 
ministrative personnel. Another element of loss would be the dif- 
ficulty of returning to any semblance of the pace or regaining any 
of the sense of motivation which is considered an essential for this 


purpose. 

Over and above all these, however, is the continuing demand for 
insurance for national defense. A next war may not wait twenty-five 
years to engulf this nation and the rest of the world. As indicated 
in the first portion of these remarks, the need of such insurance is 
immediate and constant until we can ultimately relax under the 
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absolute guarantee of world peace through international cooperation. 
Until that moment arrives, the alert guard of this nation should 
not be lowered for a single instant. Universal Military Training, 
if implemented as a national policy, should mark no loss of time in 
getting under way with the termination of Selective Service. 

I would like to conclude by saying that my appearance here this 
evening is not an effort on the part of the War Department to “sell” 
the subject of Universal Military Training. 

The War Department is the technical advisor to the American 
people on the military phases of national defense. That advice is 
given to the Commander-in-Chief and to you through the Congress. 
In considering the details of implementation of any plan of national 
defense, your impressions, ideas, and reactions are important because 
they represent the educational phase of American life, a phase which 
must be considered in such plans. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Harotp W. Donps, President, Princeton University 


Mr. President, General Weible, and ladies and gentlemen: I 
am down here (referring to program) to speak on the subject From 
the Point of View of Educational Institutions. I should like to 
amend that subject to read From the Point of View of H. W. Dodds. 
I represent nobody but myself. 

I do not differ with General Weible as much as I thought I 
might. I hate to differ with him at all because I have a great regard 
for the work he has been doing in the training of our Army with 
which those of us responsible for institutions of higher education are 
fully familiar. I also have a great respect for the capacity and 
ability and devotion to duty of officers in the Army and Navy. I have 
served with them a number of times on governmental missions and 
have come to feel that our national security so far as it can be at- 
tained through military needs is safe in their hands. Their opinions 
must be given serious weight, because with them always lies the 
ultimate responsibility for our national security when war breaks out. 

The issue of Universal Compulsory Military Training was 
scrupulously avoided by all the speakers in the late unlamented polit- 
ical campaign. Now two weeks after election, it has emerged as 
America’s number one political issue. It is one heavily charged with 
emotion and many people seem to have made up their minds already, 
on one side or the other. 

My position is that it is still too early; that there are still too 
many unpredictables—too many deuces wild in the deck—to permit 
a reasoned decision at this time. I did what I could to promote the 
passage of the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940, because 
we were nearer to war then than the country then understood. I 
am doing what I can now to postpone a decision on compulsory uni- 
versal service as a peace time policy, in order that the decision when 
made will be on the basis of realities and not emotional preconcep- 
tions. I believe that certain popular arguments for universal service 
will not hold water, and that others need much deeper exploration 
than they have yet received. I, therefore, favor delay. I readily 
admit however that post-war conditions may require this service; if 
so, I shall support it. 

Throughout, let us remember that the proposal is for universal 
compulsory training. Each of these adjectives, and particularly the 
adjective compulsory, introduces new elements into public service 
in a democracy in peace time, elements that will have wide and 
unpredictable repercussions on our democratic way of life. If I 
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were either a communist or a national socialist, I should heartily 
approve the most all-embracing compulsory service legislation that 
I could get. When all the implications are considered, such a 
measure would represent a long step toward the realization of a 
planned society. 

This evening I shall first discuss the reasons for delaying de- 
cision until more evidence is in. I shall then conclude with a dis- 
cussion of some of the arguments of collateral educational advantages 
to be gained from compulsory training which I deem to be fallacious. 
On these latter points the educator has not only the right but the 
duty to speak. 

In all probability we shall require a considerable military force 
for a number of years, merely to dispose of the aftermath of the 
present war. In that case I should approve a continuance of the 
drafting of young men as long as may be necessary for the purpose. 
But the proposal for universal training is not being put forward to 
complete the business of this war, but to prepare for the next. It is 
none too early to begin to think about the next war. It seems to be 
clear that if the United States is to be even reasonably secure in 
the predictable future and if our influence is to count for international 
collaboration and the reign of law, we must be willing and able to 
fight. 

If we are to have an influence for international law and order, 
as I think we can and should, we must maintain those conditions 
which will make our influence count. Unfortunately this will 
involve force. As a nation we face, therefore, the necessity of a 
difficult psychological balance between a readiness to maintain the 
degree of force required to make us influential in the cynical world 
of international relations and a persistent zeal for the expanding 
reign of law among nations to replace that selfsame force. If we 
plump for force alone we are doomed. It is easy to go all out for 
force; it is likewise easy to go all out for disarmament. The grave 
danger is that we shall as individuals fall into one or the other of 
these traps in our thinking about universal compulsory military 
training. 

The fact that we must be willing and able to fight by no means 
establishes the case for universal training in peace time. The degree 
to which we should arm ourselves is related to what other nations 
do. To adopt it now before the terms of the peace are known 
would prejudge that peace. It would tend to force other peace loving 
nations to military preparedness on the same scale, and would be in 
fact a public avowal to the world that we expect nothing truly 
constructive to come out of the war. 
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We do not yet have enough facts on which to base a judgment. 
The Army and Navy spokesmen for universal training have as yet 
withheld some important knowledge from us. General Marshall 
states that a large professional army is out of place in a democracy. 
How large a standing army does he mean? What is being planned 
as a standing army for the post-war period? Is it to be an army of 
500,000 men, or a million men or 1,800,000 men because there ap- 
pears to be military opinions favoring each of these two extremes. If 
the Army heads consider a large standing army necessary, is the 
disruption of the lives of millions of young men by supplementary 
training justifiable in view of the speed with which the techniques of 
war seem to change these days? 

Since it is total war that we have to prepare for, if we prepare 
for any, may not the best answer be a large standing army with a 
proper industrial organization behind it? ‘Too many advocates of 
compulsory training forget that if world conditions call for universal 
service, that service must be backed up by industrial regimentation 
and industrial readiness for war. ‘This will have grave effects upon 
our system of private enterprise, which I for one cherish greatly. 
Think, for example, of the radical changes that must take place 
merely in the geographical distribution of many. of our industries 
and the consequent economic disruptions, if we must prepare for a 
war featured by rocket bombs, robot planes, and the still unde- 
veloped atomic bomb of dreadful promise, as they can be contrived 
in the next ten years alone. 

If this war brings no agencies of collective security and inter- 
national collaboration in which we can place substantial hope of 
security, the regimentation of young men for war will be but one 
phase of national regimentation at all levels. In that case, will not 
the totalitarians really have won the war? 

It is said that we need universal conscription because the volun- 
teer system has always failed to give us even that small standing 
army which Congress was willing to authorize. My question is, has 
the volunteer system ever been really tried? Has the government 
ever sought to make a volunteer term of army duty attractive 
either in pay or in experience which a man could capitalize after- 
wards? ‘The answer I think must be no. 

Furthermore, on the strictly military side we need to know more 
of the experience in other countries. For example, did universal 
training strengthen France or weaken her by contributing to a false 
sense of security which has come to be called the Maginot Line 
psychology? Nothing could be worse for us, as we enter an era 
in which the techniques of war will change so rapidly, perhaps to 
the degree of altering them fundamentally, than to assume that 
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universal service is a substitute for national will. Certainly to be 
a prepared nation we must be alert to the importance of science and 
technology. We must have a will to fight, if necessary. We must 
not be just a nation whose young men have all had basic military 
training. We are always prone to view the next war in the pattern 
of the last. Spectacular mobilization of armies may not signify as 
much as before. Scientific and engineering research may replace 
them as our chief line of defense. 

There is another phase of national preparedness that is often 
overlooked; namely, ways and means of keeping aggressor nations 
weak and thus reducing the relative need for large forces on the 
part of peace loving nations. For several generations the studied. 
deliberate philosophy of national aggression has been restricted to 
two parts of the world. Victory will give us an. opportunity to 
remove these points as military threats. Obviously it will require 
wisdom to devise the best plan and persistent determination to enforce 
it. But at this state, to talk now about peace loving nations adopting 
peace time conscription only muddles our thinking as to how to 
demilitarize Germany and Japan, and keep them so. 

But I think the most cogent reason for delaying decision on 
universal compulsory military training is the one I made at the 
beginning of my remarks and one to which I would like to return 
again; namely, that the question cannot be decided until the terms 
of the peace are known. ‘To adopt universal training today would 
confirm the dangerous spirit of cynicism towards all proposals to 
expand the scope of collective security and reign of law among na- 
tions. It would carry America to the peace conference with notice 
to the rest of the world that the Atlantic Charter was eyewash 
compounded for political purposes at the time. 

Secretary Stimson says that we need universal service to impress 
other nations that we can fight. But, I repeat, would not the rea! 
effect at this time be to impress other nations that we place no hope 
in the possibility of international institutions to make world wars 
less profitable? I think it would. Certainly it would confirm the 
sense of defeatism in respect to what we are fighting for, which 
Mr. Churchill expressed when he stated that the ideological aspects 
of the war were not so significant as they once were. 

Now that it is clear that America will escape invasion—and 
probably even bombs—in this war, and because we are not yet fully 
conscious of the casualty lists yet to come, I sense on the part of 
the American public a most unfortunate complacency towards the 
next war. For when one contemplates what would be the scale of 
another world war, and the aftermath of social and economic costs, 
the urgency of preventing it overwhelms all other considerations. 
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And yet we are about to be asked to adopt compulsory universal 
training before we know the nature of the peace; what our inter- 
national commitments will be, what areas of the world, if any, we 
shall be called on to police; what we shall be called on to supply in 
the way of the international force contemplated by Dumbarton Oaks ; 
or how heavily the other nations themselves will go in for huge 
military establishments. To me this just doesn’t make sound sense. 

Up to this point I have been talking as a citizen urging those 
considerations which seem to me to call for delay in deciding the 
question of universal training. I cannot agree that it is so urgent 
that the decision cannot be postponed until the questions which I 
have indicated can be answered. 

I now come to the issues on which educators have not only the 
right but a special obligation to speak as their minds and experience 
dictate. And here I think that the official thinking of the Army and 
my own thinking are in very close agreement because I am referring 
to the so-called collateral educational advantages of universal military 
training. 

When investigated these collateral arguments, which seem to 
soften military training in the raw, are seen to be unsubstantial. 
Here it is necessary to clarify our thoughts or we as educators shall 
be found to be trying to play both ends against the middle. To 
use an equally vulgar phrase, we must remember that we can’t work 
both sides of the street in favor of military training. 

My thesis as to educational advantages is perfectly simple. If 
the army is to make up for the shortcomings of the home, the church 
and the school, it will not be able to give us the trained manpower 
it needs or we need. It can’t do all these things and train for 
combat too. And it is naive to expect that it will. In Chapter I, 
Volume I of “Platoon Training,” a textbook for officers, occur 
these words, “Success in battle is the ultimate object of all military 
training.” No truer word was ever spoken on the subject. When 
the objective departs from this principle it becomes neither military 
training to meet our requirements of military power nor education 
for civilian responsibilities. 

Let us take the question of discipline first. Every old man 
knows that the younger generations are poorly disciplined. It has 
always been so. The old phrase that whenever a young man starts 
to think for himself he causes pain to his elders suggests that the 
oldsters always sense a lack of discipline in youth. I, myself, con- 
fess to enough gray hairs to think that many young people need 
discipline which they are not getting but which in earlier 
days they received automatically when family conditions and eco- 
nomic conditions rested on a more domestic economy. While formal 
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education is no substitute for home influences, modern pedagogy 
must accept its share of blame for any lack of civilian discipline in a 
generation, which, by the way, seems to be doing all right as soldiers. 

The Army rightfully makes a slight claim to developing great, 
intellectual powers in the common soldier and true self discipline 
calls for both mental and emotional controls combined in one per- 
sonality. Therefore, I insist that the discipline for peace time respon- 
sibility and discipline for military responsibility are two different 
things. 

Success in battle calls for its own peculiar form of discipline. 
That is one reason that the army needs a year of training for 
the young men if it is to get results. I heartily agree with General 
Weible on that point. Military discipline comprises the physical, 
mental and emotional equipment of a soldier and I am willing to 
accept the word of the army that it takes a year to accomplish it; 
that it cannot be done properly in three summer sessions and that 
even in a year, leaves little time for frills. This year would, of 
course, embrace some technical training for a few, as such training 
might be useful to a soldier, but at a relatively high cost of time and 
money compared to much more that could be done under civilian 
auspices. 

Can a thoughtful educator argue with confidence that this 
peculiar attainment, military discipline, is transferrable to the ordinary 
demands of civilian life? I think not. Military discipline is imposed 
from above; civilian discipline must be self-discipline developed from 
within. We all know young men who seem to have been helped 
and matured by military training during the past three or four 
years. What we do not yet know is how much of this development 
will be carried over into civilian life afterwards. The history of 
past wars suggests that the brutalizing experience of war does not 
carry over. Returned soldiers are not killers. Nor does history 
indicate that the common soldiers have been helped by their military 
training for civilian life afterwards in any significant proportion. 

So much for discipline. Now, for the question of health: The 
advocates of universal military training have made much of the 
improvement of our national health. They tell us of the large pro- 
portion of young men who have been rejected on physical grounds. 
While in many cases such rejection does not prove that the individual 
cannot look forward to a long and healthy life, there can be no 
dispute that the health of our youth is a matter of grave national 
concern. The pertinent question is, however, will a year of military 
training materially improve the health of the nation? 

Of course the young men who qualify for military training enjoy 
good health while in training. Nourishing food, regular exercise 
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and regular sleep and living conditions will improve anyone’s health. 
But, like habits of discipline, health habits enforced from above 
will not carry over in any degree comparable with what cheaper 
medical care and an expanded health program in the schools and 
health centers can accomplish at less cost. President Roosevelt 
has referred to those boys in the Army who didn’t know how to 
brush their teeth. This condition is indeed regrettable, but its 
causes run deeply into our social life. Not brushing one’s teeth 
is but a superficial symptom of ignorance and under-privilege, and 
the causes require more attention than the Army or Navy can give 
in a year of training. 

Two things need to be remembered if we are to be sensible about 
health. One is that the Army, if it is to remain concentrated on 
national defense, which is the only reason for having an army, can- 
not accommodate those young men whose physical defects bar them 
from being good soldiers. It cannot use those effectively who are 
most in need of remedial health services. Bad teeth can be recti- 
fied and hernias corrected, but by and large the Army cannot turn 
itself into a health center, even if the year at its command were 
sufficient to work basic improvements for young men under par. 

The second fact is that many of the conditions which render 
a man physically unfit occur before the lad is of military age. His 
ailments may run to earlier illness, malnutrition, insanitary environ- 
ment or failure to receive remedial medical attention. Some defects 
are non-correctable by most complete medical service. Poor eyes, 
punctured ear drums and certain heart conditions are examples. 
Asthma and hay fever cannot be cured by a year in the army. Emo- 
tional instability, about which we hear so much, requires different 
and more prolonged treatment than the Army can provide. 

I suggest therefore that universal military training—which 
in the long run would be universal only for those already in good 
physique—will contribute little to national health. Again I repeat, 
much broader and more fundamental results can be attained in other 
ways at less cost. 

The final argument which we are being exposed to these 
days, again not so much from military sources as from the sidelines— 
an argument which I consider farfetched and erroneous—is the 
proposal for a year of as yet undefined, vague, national service 
for all youth in which military training would be but one element. 
It is advocated that this plan should be extended to young women 
and no one would be exempt. It would be presumably a year which 
would train for good citizenship and inculcate ideals of public service 
in all youth. Secretary Knox did touch upon it in one early address 
when he declared that “responsibility of citizenship under a popular 
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form of government could be taught” through military service; 
but he didn’t say how. Others, feeling some skepticism in respect 
to the benefits of strictly military training, would add various other 
features on a universal compulsory basis. 

Let me say at once that I am a firm believer in the value of 
work on the job as an educational force. The large proportion 
of our youth who are missing this experience in their late adolescence 
is appalling. Work experience should be a part of the life of all 
young people, but it is best performed under conditions of free 
men and not under those of conscripts. And this goes for national 
work camps under any guise that rests upon compulsion by the 
state. It smacks too much of totalitarianism for me. If events prove 
that we must go over to compulsory universal military training in 
peace time, let us not try to mitigate the great social and economic 
costs by self-deception. 

All this holds in my mind for those proposals which link the 
inculcation of zeal for participation in public affairs with compulsory 
military service. The Army officers with whom I have talked have 
no illusions on this point, and it is a credit to their realism and clear 
sight, although some educators seem to have fallen into the trap. 
Indeed, from my contacts with Army officers I believe they realize 
that a year of compelled service is apt to make a boy think that he 
has adequately and forever performed his duty to the state as to 
fill him with a sense of duty toward public service thereafter. It is 
this fear that suggests that special inducements will be required to 
impel young men of the right sort to continue voluntarily their 
preparations to be officers after their year of service is over. 

So far, I have been talking in general terms from the standpoint 
of the citizen and the educator. I have said nothing about the 
adjustment which would be required of higher education if universal 
training is adopted, because I do not regard it of equal importance 
with the others I have discussed. In most cases a year of such service 
would result in a year’s delay in graduation from college, and the 
average age today, twenty-two years plus, is already too high for 
what the college gives. 

The loss of a year to military training can be met in several 
ways. Acceleration quickly leaps to mind, but recent experience 
with it raises grave doubts when one remembers what the American 
college is supposed to do. You can speed up the teaching of skills; 
we all know you cannot accelerate beyond certain biological limits 
in truly educating an individual. I don’t believe that acceleration 
would be the answer in our adjustment to a year of universal train- 
ing. 
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We can cut the four-year course to three by eliminating the 
senior year. ‘This, I believe, would be a national disaster. On the 
other hand, we can with justice retain the four-year program in 
spite of a year away for military training by making the senior year 
more worthwhile, not merely an added year featured by more of 
the conventional courses of underclass years and by social and 
extra-curricular activities. 

Indeed we should do so in any case. The fourth year in college 
has great possibilities as the capsheaf of all preceding years of formal 
education and not just as a further year of the usual thing. The 
fourth year should be an experience in creative thinking and self 
education, which too often it is not today. It should be a year of 
unique values and possibilities not found in the years before. I 
think I know how this can be done, and I believe that it is in process 
of being done in a number of colleges. It will be an expensive 
year for the college that undertakes it and will spell added work by 
faculties, with individuals rather than with classes; but it would 
justify four years in college for anyone capable of mastering it, 
irrespective of a year out for military service. 

Another way of meeting the situation would be through a 
long overdue improvement in our secondary education. If our 
students came to college prepared to do college work, which in 
general means that freshmen would be a year farther along than 
they are now, three years would give us sufficient time to do what 
we now do in four. But the improvement of secondary education 
to this level raises too many issues and touches too many vested 
interests, some of my own included, to mention tonight. 

Finally, although I am as yet far from certain that universal 
military training is in the national interest, of one thing I am sure. 
If America decides that it is necessary, the colleges and universities 
will find ways and means to make the appropriate adaptations, and 
will lend themselves loyally to it. They will faithfully and effectively 
contribute whatever is asked of them, accepting, as Americans should, 
the verdict of the people as to what is required of them. 
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MORNING SESSION 
SATURDAY, NovEMBER 25, 1944 


AN INTEGRATED COMMUNITY PROGRAM OF 
COUNSELING 


Eart J. McGratn, Dean, University of Buffalo 


The present war has already caused many improvements in 
educational and other social institutions. Additional desirable 
changes manifest themselves as the conflict enters its final stages. 
One social service inadequately provided becomes apparent as in- 
creasing numbers of service men are discharged. ‘The advisory and 
counseling services required for the rapid and efficient absorption of 
veterans into civilian life are not available in existing agencies. ‘This 
situation is not solely a war phenomenon. The war has merely served 
to focus attention on inadequacies in the personnel services of edu- 
cational, industrial, and other institutions which existed before the 
war began. 

Counseling facilities for veterans will receive more consideration 
in this discussion than those for civilians merely because at present 
veterans numerically present a more pressing problem. Actually, 
however, an integrated counseling service is no more necessary for 
those who have completed a period of military duty than for thou- 
sands of civilians who in recent years, faced with the problems of 
an increasingly complex society, have needed educational, vocational 
and personal guidance. If, therefore, the veteran at present receives 
more attention than others it is not because counseling facilities for 
veterans should be basically different from those provided for other 
people but merely because his demands are, at the moment, more 
dramatic and more urgent. 

The activities which colleges and secondary schools can under- 
take to promote an integrated program of counseling for veterans 
and civilians may be considered under two heads. One has to do 
with the unique services these institutions can render directly to those 
who need advice or assistance not already available elsewhere, but 
services which must be geared into the activities of other agencies 
if a rounded and integrated program of counseling is to be provided 
for all the young people of an area. 

The other type of service consists of assistance educational insti- 
tutions can give to other agencies which should be involved in a 
counseling program, but which are inadequately discharging their 
responsibilities because they lack the necessary information, stimula- 
tion, facilities, or leadership. Educational institutions are better 
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equipped than other institutions to organize, supervise, and integrate 
a guidance program in which various organizations pool their re- 
sources in an effort to provide a complete counseling service. 

The most obvious service which high schools and colleges can 
render in an integrated counseling program for veterans or for 
other students consists of educational and vocational guidance directly 
related to the interests of the students who expect to attend these 
institutions. Prospective students can reasonably expect that the 
school will provide a personnel service including an analysis of edu- 
cational records, testing, and interviewing on the basis of which sound 
educational and vocational guidance can be given. Students may also 
expect that the personnel activities of the school will be integrated 
with those of other agencies like the Army, the Navy, the Veterans 
Administration, and the United States Employment Service, in order 
to prevent time-consuming and irritating repetitions of the same 
experiences. Already some veterans, especially those with a disabil- 
ity, have been interviewed, tested, examined, and questioned to the 
point where the ensuing confusion and exhaustion defeat the laudable 
purposes of the counseling program. ‘Those who seek admission to 
an educational institution will be appreciative if the routines of ad- 
mission and the counseling service are simplified by the use of com- 
mon procedures and an exchange of information among agencies. 
In so far as possible, it would seem desirable to place responsibility 
for educational testing and counseling in academic institutions, or at 
least under their supervision. Inadequate as these facilities are in 
some instances they are generally the best available and these insti- 
tutions have the confidence of educators, employers, and the public 
generally. 

In the post-war period the adult student will present a special 
counseling problem. An informal investigation conducted several 
years ago among directors of extension or evening divisions in a 
number of urban universities revealed that with the exception of 
casual advice given by the director, a faculty member, or a registra- 
tion clerk, almost no organized personnel services were provided for 
part-time adult students, even though these divisions often operated 
at a considerable financial profit. Yet adult students were more 
varied in their interests, abilities, educational and social background, 
and purposes, than full-time students for whom counseling services 
were not only provided but required as a part of the registration 
procedure. 

The significance of this failure of academic institutions to 
provide counseling service for part-time students does not become 
apparent until the educational plans of service men are examined. 
What I have to say now rests upon an experience in the military 
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service in discussions with many enlisted men who will form the 
bulk of the student bodies in these institutions and with numerous 
naval officers who came into contact with several hundred thousand 
young men in the educational services program of the Navy through- 
out the world. 

It has been estimated that from five to ten per cent of veterans 
will resume a full-time educational program after the war. If 
these estimates turn out to be accurate the burden placed on per- 
sonnel departments will be doubled. But these figures do not reflect 
the fact that many veterans, because of age, marital status and gen- 
eral maturity, will prefer part-time educational opportunities rather 
than the usual full-time course of study. The percentage of these 
men and women who will want to pursue an off-duty, after working 
hours program of education, in my opinion, will number between 
two and three times the number who will want to return to a full- 
time program in high schools and colleges. Between a million 
and a million and a half service men will probably enroll for some 
form of part-time education. Unlike the adult students of the pre- 
war period who enrolled for late afternoon or evening courses with 
no more than the meager guidance they could find in bulletins and 
catalogs, these men and women will expect counseling facilities 
equivalent to those provided for their fellow service man who attends 
school in the daytime. Institutions eager to serve veterans and to 
obtain their patronage should provide adequate personnel services 
whether they choose to attend school during the daytime or the 
evening. 

Valuable as these direct services to students may be in rounding 
out the counseling program of any community, the high schools 
and colleges can perform a more important function. If maximum 
assistance is to be given to both veterans and other students the 
resources of the various agencies concerned with counseling must be 
inventoried and integrated. This can be done best through the 
voluntary efforts of a group of social agencies working under the 
leadership of professionally qualified individuals. In almost every 
community this leadership can be found either in the public school 
system or in another educational institution such as a private col- 
lege or university. A recent publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission, entitled “A Program for the Education of Returning 
Veterans,” deals comprehensively with the problem of guidance for 
the veteran. In this pamphlet the recommendation is made that the 
superintendent of schools assume primary leadership in organizing 
the counseling services of the community. Suggestions are also made 
for surveying counseling resources, studying local employment op- 
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portunities, analyzing courses of study in terms of local occupation, 
and planning for the development of a community guidance program. 

It has been suggested that federal agencies assume the leader- 
ship in this type of local activity. No one would deny that such 
agencies as the Veterans Administration, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and the United States Employment Service should play a cen- 
tral part in the counseling of veterans. In fact, the law has already 
provided for guidance service in these agencies and they possess 
an abundance of information which no community counseling program 
can fail to use. Such agencies will therefore inevitably occupy an 
important place in community planning. But there are reasons for 
organizing counseling services on a broader basis, the most cogent 
of which is that such services should be provided for citizens other 
than veterans, and they should continue after the acute counseling 
problems incident to the return of the veteran have disappeared. I 
am trying here to emphasize the fact that was brought out in the 
topic assigned to me that these counseling services should be provided 
not only for the service men who will disappear as educational 
problems in the next five or ten years but also for those commented on 
yesterday who are coming along from the high school. 

Educational institutions can render an important public service 
by taking the initiative in organizing a local committee representa- 
tive of the schools, the Veterans Administration, employment services, 
industry, labor, libraries, the church, and social service agencies 
responsible for planning a cooperative, integrated plan for counseling. 
Such a plan should make maximum use of the resources of each 
agency and eliminate duplications of effort wherever they exist. Per- 
sons who have visited military discharge centers will testify to the 
efficiency with which these agencies are conducted. The prospective 
veteran is given excellent advisory service in addition to many other 
benefits not pertinent to this discussion. He is given money and 
sent home with instructions as to how to get educational, vocational 
and other forms of advice in his own community. But the efficient 
military operations of the discharge centers are not generally matched 
in the veteran’s home town, not because of any lack of good will or 
facilities, but largely because existing facilities are not properly or- 
ganized. Some agency must take the initiative in marshalling local 
counseling resources. Academic institutions are preeminently quali- 
fied to do this. 

Educational institutions can render another important service. 
Many community agencies have on their staffs persons of experience 
and intelligence who with the advice of specialists in personnel 
procedures could operate a useful counseling service. Educational 
institutions can assist these agencies by providing consultation service 
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and professional advice, concerning their peculiar problems. In 
this connection it should be recalled that the majority of veterans 
will want to be absorbed as quickly as possible into the civilian 
population. I would like to remind you of the University of Chicago 
Round Table broadcast a week ago Sunday on this subject. It 
seems to me that more useful information was brought out in those 
discussions than any other I have heard on the subject. Psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists advise that the transition from veteran to 
civilian should be made as quickly and with as little excitement as 
possible. It would appear desirable therefore to distribute the 
counseling functions among various agencies in the community such 
as schools, churches, libraries, social work organizations and industries 
rather than concentrating them in the Veterans Administration or 
any other agency where service men will be repeatedly reminded of 
their war experience. A consultative and advisory service in institu- 
tions of higher education will assist organizations concerned with 
counseling in offering an efficient and reliable service without dupli- 
cating the work of other agencies. 

As early as 1942 the War Manpower Commission, conscious 
of the crucial part counseling would play in the social, educational, 
and vocational readjustments of the post-war years, called together 
representatives of educational institutions, the military services, and 
industry to study the probable post-war demand for counseling 
service. A survey of the number of trained counselors who might 
be available in the military service and in non-military agencies 
revealed a probable post-war shortage of several thousand professional 
personnel officers. It was suggested that institutions of higher edu- 
cation immediately take steps to recruit and train additional personnel 
by inaugurating appropriate courses of instruction and practical 
programs of counseling experience. A few of the larger universities 
have inaugurated courses of this type, but the total number of per- 
sons now enrolled in such courses is only a fraction of the number 
actually required by the various agencies concerned with educational 
and vocational readjustment. 

In the promotion of a complete community program of counsel- 
ing, therefore, institutions of higher education can render a valuable 
service by developing courses of instruction covering the various 
types of personnel services required in the area. Too many such 
agencies, including educational institutions, will assign guidance 
responsibilities indiscriminately to members of the staff who possess 
none of the esoteric knowledge on which efficient counseling must be 
based. This practice will not produce the informed and ready advice 
required by veterans and other young men and women of serious pur- 
pose in planning their post-war careers. Colleges and universities are 
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the only institutions possessing the facilities for instruction in per- 
sonnel procedures in cooperation with the other social agencies of 
the community. ‘The demand for such training is urgent. Unless 
those concerned are able to obtain it in the near future, certainly 
before the end of the current academic year, much counseling of 
veterans will not be as reliable and prompt as they have a right to 
expect it to be. 

Many educators are exercised about the lack of information 
concerning the number and the kinds of veterans and ex-war workers 
who will continue their formal schooling after the war. I suppose 
the most frequent question asked of me since I stepped out of uniform 
has been how many students will there be in the high schools and 
colleges after the war from among the veterans and what will they 
be like? It is my opinion that although it would be interesting to 
know the answers to those questions, they really are not very im- 
portant because I believe there will be an ample supply of students 
for all types of institutions and that the students will not vary 
greatly from those of today with the exception of those who are 
going to take part-time instruction. I think the students who come 
back to our campus for full-time instruction will be essentially like 
those who are coming from the high schools and they will distribute 
themselves, I believe, almost exactly over the pattern of college 
courses as their younger brothers and sisters. ‘This solicitude, how- 
ever, is understandable, but unnecessary, for there will unquestion- 
ably be an ample supply of students for all types of educational in- 
stitutions. “The very bulk of students of the most miscellaneous 
background indicates that educational institutions instead of at- 
tempting to offer every type of instruction demanded should decide 
now what curricula they are especially qualified to offer, leaving 
other types of education to other institutions. Thus education can 
be improved generally and students can be advised to enter institu- 
tions which are best able to provide the type of instruction their 
interests and abilities require. Much can be done with information 
already available to make the transition from war-time to peace-time 
education. 

Most of the internal adjustments required to accommodate 
post-war students involve no basic change in the institution other 
than the establishment of a complete and informed personnel service 
to insure that students’ abilities and interests are promptly determined 
and that they are given reliable advice as to which courses of study 
most nearly suit their peculiar needs. 

It is my opinion that it is not a matter of tearing the curriculum 
to pieces or adding additional types of instruction. It is only a 
matter of diagnosing the abilities and the interests of the human 
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being who sits before you and getting him into the courses of in- 
struction already available. Veterans and other students will gravi- 
tate, I believe, to institutions which have anticipated their problems 
by establishing such a service. Very few American communities lack 
the facilities required to provide an adequate counseling service in 
the post-war period if all local resources are integrated in a coop- 
erative effort. That educators are conscious of their civic responsi- 
bility for the development of a counseling service is indicated by the 
prominent place this subject occupies in educational conferences. 

With imagination, initiative, and planning, a comprehensive 
program of counseling can be developed that will not only assist the 
service man in resuming a normal civilian life, but one which will 
also establish the foundation for a permanent and essential com- 
munity agency. 
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HOW CAN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
BEST FIT INTO THE PLANS OF THE VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION? 


Ira D. Scott, Chief of the Advisement and Guidance Division of 


the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service 


The question which I have been requested to discuss is “How 
can Colleges and Secondary Schools best fit into the plans of the 
Veterans Administration?’ The plans referred to are, of course, 
those relating to the providing of counseling services for veterans. 
The preceding speaker has, I believe, covered in a general way the 
subject of providing such services for both civilians and veterans. 
Probably, one of the best things I can do is to give you the views 
of the colleges and universities as transmitted to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration respecting their preparedness to do counseling work of 
the kind that must be done with veterans under the program ad- 
ministered by the Veterans Administration. 

My remarks are, of course, to be restricted to the counseling 
of veterans. Whatever other kinds of counseling are to be done 
in your communities is a matter for your consideration apart from 
the matter of counseling veterans insofar as the Veterans Adminis- 
tration program is concerned. 

The Veterans Administration has been conducting correspond- 
ence with various educational institutions over the country for the 
purpose of finding out which of them might be willing and able to 
take part in a counseling program for veterans. On the basis of 
the information these institutions have supplied, I shall endeavor to 
answer the question assigned me. The answer may be supplied 
in part by repeating what has already been said, and that is that the 
colleges can help by preparing themselves to render counseling serv- 
ices to the veterans and by offering courses of instruction to prepare 
counselors so that trained personnel will be available throughout 
the country to render professional counseling service to the veterans. 

The colleges and universities are not distributed in an appro- 
priate manner to cover the country completely for counseling pur- 
poses, but this does not imply that the institutions which are suitably 
located should not be used as far as possible. Many of these insti- 
tutions frankly admit that they do not have counseling personnel 
familiar with present day means of using occupational information 
so as to do effective general counseling. The colleges and universi- 
ties seem to be very sincere and frank about this matter. I am simply 
telling you factually what they say. I am neither expressing an 
opinion nor evaluating the facts reported. Few of the colleges or 
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universities with which we have communicated say that they are 
prepared to do a highly satisfactory counseling job for adults of the 
population in general. This is due principally to a lack of compre- 
hensive and organized occupational information. Most of them are 
well prepared to do the psychometric testing and they have occupa- 
tional information about their own communities, but they have no 
setup for getting general information about occupational trends, and 
employment opportunities on a national basis. They do not have 
the kind of organized occupational information that must be had to 
do a thorough and comprehensive job in vocational counseling. 

The reason for this is that many of the universities and colleges 
have been content with doing a satisfactory job in selecting people 
to take the courses at their own institutions and in guiding students 
into the proper courses, and in helping them to choose courses to 
prepare for particular occupations; but all this has been done for 
people of college level with reference to occupational objectives re- 
quiring college training. Now when a man comes to the college, 
as the veteran will under Public Law 346 (that is the law you call 
the GI Bill), and says, “I want to know what kind of training I 
should take to orient myself occupationally or educationally,” the 
college is not going to be able to discharge its responsibility by 
saying to the man, “Well, we will see if you can take any of our 
courses here”; and then if it is found that he cannot take any of the 
college courses and that he is not prepared to enter any college, letting 
the man go on his way to stumble blindly around in trying to find 
out what he should do. 

The colleges and universities have not been serving their areas 
and communities on the basis of rendering service to the citizens in 
general with respect to vocational counseling. They have been 
serving the communities only at the college level. The returning 
veterans are going to have to know what occupations they can go 
into even if they cannot go to college, and the colleges and universi- 
ties must be prepared to answer; and it will not be long before they 
must be prepared to tell other people of the communities the answers 
to the same kind of questions the veterans are now presenting. In- 
stead of serving just the college and its interests, each college is 
going to have to be prepared to serve its area for general, counseling 
purposes. 

With reference to the Veterans Administration program re- 
lating to counseling, it is necessary to explain that Public Law 16, 
78th Congress, approved March 24, 1943, provided only vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled veterans, and the advisement program 
that was set up to carry out the provisions of that Act was therefore 
directed only to vocational advisement. Public Law 346, the GI Bill, 
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as it is commonly known, provided federal assistance whereby vet- 
erans are enabled to resume or to continue their educational or occu- 
pational pursuits which were interrupted by induction into military 
or naval service. Paragraph 10 of Title II of the Act provides that 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may arrange for vocational 
and educational guidance for veterans who are entitled to the bene- 
fits of this Act. That broadens the whole basis of the counseling 
program because it makes it necessary whenever a veteran asks for 
the benefits under Public Law 346, to give him either type of coun: 
seling he may request. 

The practical, the advisable, the logical thing to do will be to 
give him both vocational and educational counseling as well as any 
necessary personal adjustment counseling, because the best advise- 
ment or counseling that you can give any adult is that which is 
designed to insure first that he is occupationally oriented. Hardly 
any of our educational leaders fail to agree that insofar as adult 
education is concerned occupational orientation is certainly one of 
the prime objectives to be accomplished in assisting an individual in 
effecting general, social adjustment. ‘Therefore, it devolves upon 
the Veterans Administration and the agencies which render coun- 
seling services for it, to see to it that each veteran is so counseled 
that his occupational orientation will be fully considered, and that 
he will not engage in some educational pursuit that is entirely futile 
in respect to this important matter. 

This does not mean that the Veterans Administration is opposed 
to counseling those people who wish to pursue only cultural courses. 
Of course, such persons do not even have to come to the Veterans 
Administration for counseling in the first place. They can, after 
getting their eligibility established, go straight to the college for 
such service; but if they do come to the Veterans Administration for 
advisement, we shall try to see to it that the vocational aspects of 
their counseling are given priority over matters relative to personal 
amusement, etc. There are, of course, from the point of view of 
counseling, a great many things to be encountered in the name of 
culture, and it is a hard matter for people who are untrained to 
distinguish when a person is asking for something that will actually 
provide him with a cultural opportunity. We hope that the col- 
leges and universities will share the obligation with the Veterans 
Administration to see to it that counseling with due regard to culture 
is provided where culture is a proper consideration, and that bread- 
and-butter advice is provided where that is appropriate and necessary. 

The Veterans Administration has a definite procedure for car- 
rying out the counseling program and a definite proposed setup with 
the colleges and universities for carrying out the procedure. The 
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public, however, seems to have become very much confused as a result 
of there being so much discussion about various types of counseling 
for veterans. Some people seem to think that a general community 
information center of the kind which is being set up in many places 
for the purpose of directing the veteran to the sources of the specific 
services which he may obtain through the federal, state and local 
agencies, is a counseling agency for all purposes. Such a center pro- 
vides information and advice but this is not counseling in the sense of 
rendering a specific service for a specific purpose in the manner that 
vocational counseling and educational counseling are intended to do. 

There are persons who believe that a general community center 
can provide adequate educational and vocational counseling by calling 
together the persons highly qualified in the different occupational 
fields—such as the engineers and the architects, and getting each 
such group to designate consultants to which veterans may be referred 
to talk over their vocational problems. Some people think that the 
service which might be rendered by such experts constitutes complete 
vocational counseling. We do not think so. We think that the 
kind of counseling needed is a service to be rendered by persons pro- 
fessionally trained as counselors. By this I mean, persons who know 
how to analyze the aptitudes, interests, and abilities of a human 
being and know how to use the organized occupational information 
and to apply that directly against the aptitudes and interests of the 
individual in a systematic way so as to fit him to an occupation that 
will meet the needs of his disability, if he has any, and be in accord- 
ance with his abilities and interests. 

Such counseling constitutes a professional job to be done by per- 
sons trained in definite techniques. Of course, I am not saying that 
counseling has attained full professional status equivalent to that of 
the ancient and recognized professions, but the principle is the same 
with reference to the need for specialized training. This advisement 
and guidance work cannot be done by the high school teacher, how- 
ever intelligent, however well meaning, and however good a worker 
in the community, unless the high school teacher has had a certain 
amount of the necessary training in the professional subjects perti- 
nent to vocational or educational guidance. Having such training 
the high school teacher can render thoroughly satisfactory counseling 
services. So we want the colleges and universities to do their very 
best to get a complete conception of what is needed in this counseling 
program. I wish I could talk long enough to give you my impres- 
sions of what the colleges do think of themselves in this regard. I 
can assure you, however, that they seem to realize that there should 
be an exchange of views between groups concerned with providing 
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counseling services with a view to crystallizing ideas so that all may 
drive toward the desired goal in a more or less uniform manner. 

Now the Veterans Administration is going to stick its neck 
out, by taking some lead in developing a procedure for counseling to 
be done under the program for the vocational rehabilitation, educa- 
tion and training of veterans. This does not mean that any repre- 
sentative of the Veterans Administration is going into your labora- 
tories to tell you how to administer tests or how to use any new 
techniques. The Veterans Administration is simply going to bring 
together in one procedure many of the things done by good counselors 
and advocated by the best authorities. Some of you may laugh 
when you review the Manual which sets forth the results of the 
attempt to bring the different techniques and procedures together. 
The laughs may be good for all of us. Laugh, but as you laugh, come 
back with constructive suggestions and tell us where we are wrong, 
and as we correct our mistakes we will laugh with you. 
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LOCATION HEAD 
—---- -- | - ————— = + ae a oe ee oo eee a 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware ........ WEWEEE (oii odacswuceerer W. O. Sypherd, Acting President 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University .. . (1928) eT rr Paul F. Douglass 
Catholic University of UENO 6 9 NW av eseiacohariorsieleve'e orwierqsate ois Rt. Rev. Msgnr. Pp. J. McCormick 
Dunbarton College .....(1940) |... cece cece eee e neers Sister Mary Frederick 
George Washington University... | ..............eeeeeeeee eens Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Georgetown University pe ocxtcaciudeiineseesseunenals Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman 
Howard University es ee ee Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College es Sister Catherine Dorothea 
Washington Missionary wee Vicuuiienenndaesaaneanatd Benjamin G. Wilkinson 
194 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland eee eeereres (1925) Baltimore 10 .............. Sister Mary Frances 
Goucher College .............- Baltimore 18 .............. David Allan Robertson 
Hood College tteeseeeeee (1922) | Frederick ............ ..-. Henry Irvin Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University ..... Baltimore 18 .............. Isaiah Bowman 
loyola College .......... (1931) | Baltimore 12 .............. Edward B. Bunn, S.J. 
Morgan State College ....(1925) | Baltimore ................- D. O. W. Holmes 
Mount St. Mary’s College (1922) | Emmitsburg .............- Rev. John J. Sheridan 
St. Joseph’s College ...... (1927) | Emmitsburg .............. V. Rev. Francis J. Dodds, C.M. 
University of Maryland ....... College Park ............-: Harry Clifton Byrd 
Washington College ....(1925) | Chestertown .............. Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College ....| Westminster ............+- Fred Garrigus Holloway 
(1922) 
Woodstock College and College 
of the Jesuit Novitiate (1944) | Woodstock ................ Rev. Joseph C. Giose 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth ....... ae ..| Sister Marie Jose Byrne 
Drew University ........ (1932) | Madison ...........e-.000- Arlo Ayres Brown 
Georgian Court College .. (1922) | Lakewood .............+05: Mother Mary John 
New Jersey College for Women..| New Brunswick .......... Margaret Trumbull Corwin 
Newark College of Engineering.. | Newark .............0e00: Allan R. Cullimore 
(1934) , 
Princeton University ........... Princeton ..........+.+0+: Harold Willis Dodds . 
utgers University ............ New Brunswick ........... Robert Clarkson Clothier 
St. Peter’s College ...... (1935) | Jersey City ............... Rev. Vincent J. Hart 
Seton Hall College ....... (1932) | South Orange ............. Rev. James F. Kelley 
Stevens Institute of Technology.. | Hoboken ..............0.- Harvey N. Davis 
(1927) 
University of Newark.... (1941) | Newark ...........0e0e0: George H. Black 


Upsala College 


Seg haaeGs (1936) East Orange .............. | Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
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NEW YORK 
Adelphi College .........-+-+- Garden City ..........06- Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred University ...........- RUE, fei o a cidia.cigiones esis xieeye 
OS eee Annandale-on-Hudson ..... Charles Harold Gray 
Barnard College ........eeeeees New York City 27 ....... Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Brooklyn College ....... (1933) | Brooklyn 10 ............... Harry D. Gideonse , 
Canisius College .............. RED Ascnwcnieenatinnna’ V. Rev. Timothy J. Coughlin 
Clarkson College of Technology . | Potsdam ...........-.++0+: John A. Ross, Jr. 
(1927) 

Colgate University ............ Ter Everett N. Case 


College of the City of New York 
College of Mount St. Vincent ... 
College of New Rochelle 
College of St. Rose 

Columbia University 
Cornell University 
D’Youville College 
MRS COUEEE oad c cineeswensacs 
Fordham University ........... 
Good Counsel College ... (1930) 
Hamilton College .............. 
Hobart College 
Hofstra College ......... 
Houghton College 
Hunter College 
Keuka College 
Manhattan College ............ 
Manhattanville College of the 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eee ewer eees 


eee ewer eee see 


eee eens 


(1935) 


| 


Sacred Heart ........ (1926) 
Marymount College ...... (1927) 
Nazareth College ....... (1930) 
New York University .......... 
Niagara University ...... (1922) 


Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island (1942) 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
(1927) 
Queens College .......... (1941) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. . 
(1927) 
(1928) 


ey 


Russell Sage College ..... 
St. Bonaventure’s College. (1924) 
St. John’s University .......... 
St. Joseph’s College for Women.. 

(1928) 


St. Lawrence University 


Sarah Lawrence College. . (1937) 
Siena College ........... 
Skidmore College 
Syracuse University 
WITMOTE (CUEOE ac ccc eonsesvees 
University of Buffalo .......... 
University of Rochester 
NONE COMBE 6 cisco cy sais.niesiee 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
COMO occ eilnceaae (1936) 
re 


William Smith College 


eee eee ees 


New York City 31 
New York City 63 
New Rochelle 
Albany 
New York City 27 
Ithaca 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
New York City 
White Plains 
Clinton 
Geneva 
Frempstead, ©... Fo. ...ciscccces 
IOI bis ciececico wee ieee 
New York City 21 
CUS Park ccsccsnscse sae 
New York City 63 


sere ere wrens 
ee 
er 

eee eee eee reer ereeee 

Ce 
er 
ee 
er 


es 


New York City 27 
Tarrytown 
PROOMONIRE oo.5. 5.0% :6.ccaKcteasi cies 
New York City 3 
Niagara Falls 


ee 


Staten Island 
Brooklyn 2 


Flushing 
Troy 


ee 


St. Bonaventure 
Brooklyn 6 
Brooklyn 6 


RMD os dace diocce Mspeateeibiones 
Bronxville 

Loudonville 
Saratoga Springs 
Syracuse 
Schenectady 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Poughkeepsie 


ee 
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ee 


ee 
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- Staten Island 
, Aurora 
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Harry N. Wright 

Sister Catharine Marie 

Rt. Rev. Francis W. Walsh 
Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
Edmund E. Day 


Mother Grace of the Sacred Heart 


William S. A. Pott 

Rev. Robert I. Gannon 

Rev. Mother Aloysia 
William Harold Cowley 
John Milton Potter 

John Crawford Adams 
Stephen W. Paine 

George N. Shuster 

Henry E. Allen 

Brother Bonaventure Thomas 


Mother Grace Dammann 
Mother M. Theresa Dalton 
Rev. Mother Rose Miriam 
Harry Woodburn Chase 
Rev. Joseph M. Noonan 


Mother St. Egbert 
Harry S. Rogers 


Paul J. Klapper 
William Otis Hotchkiss 


Helen M. Mckkinistry, Acting 
President 

Thomas Plassmann 

V. Rev. Wm. J. Mahoney, C.M. 

William T. Dillon 


Harold E. B. Speight, Acting 
President 

Constance Warren 

Rev. Cyprian Mensing 

Henry T. Moore 

William Pearson Tolley 

Dixon Ryan Fox 

Samuel P. Capen 

Alan C. Valentine 

Henry Noble MacCracken 


Clarence C. Stoughton 
William Ernest Weld 
John Milton Potter 


Albri 
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Bryn 
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Carn 
Ceda: 
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Colle 
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Drex 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College ........ (1926) | Reading ........cccccccees Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College .........+-+- PReREVEE oc ccccccccccces John Ritchie Schultz, Acting 
President 
Bryn Mawr College .........-- Bryn Mawr ..........cce0s Katharine McBride 
Bucknell University ...........- TSWISBOLE 5 oo cocci viccscicavic Arnaud Cartwright Marts 
™ Carnegie Institute of Technology | Pittsburgh .......-...-+.+- Robert E. Doherty 
(Cedar Crest College ..... (1944) | Allentown ...........+56- Dale H. Moore 
College of Chestnut Hill .. (1930) | Philadelphia .........-..-- Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia ..... (1935) | Dallas ......ccccccccccees Sister Mary Pierre 
Dickinson College .........++04: ERTINO oicorccoiscicicin see veneers Cornelius William Prettyman, 
Acting President 
Drexel Institute of Technology ..| Philadelphia + ............. Robert C. Disque, Acting 
(1927) President 
Duquesne University ..... (1925) | Pittsburgh ...............- Raymond V. Kirk 
Franklin and Marshall College..| Lancaster .........+++++++: Theodore August Distler 
Hear 4 oe2e¥8 BEE anweesens (1922) | Beaver Falls .............- McLeod M. Pearce 
” Gettysburg College ............ COI occ cveccccsvees Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College ...... (1922) | Grove City .........seeeee Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College ............. Haverford ........seeeeees Felix Morley 
Immaculata College ...... (1928) | Immaculata ............... Rev. F. J. Furey 
Juniata College ......... (1922) | Huntingdon ............... Calvert N. Ellis 
lafayette College ............-. PUR WNONE, ahaa: oserere oi wieyoivicrvisie 3 binls William Mather Lewis 
LaSalle College .......... (1930) | Philadelphia 41 ............ Brother Emilian James 
lebanon Valley College ..(1922) | Annville ................-. Clyde Alvin Lynch 
Iehigh University ............. Bethlehem .......ssesseees 
lincoln University ....... (1922) | Lincoln University ........ Walter Livingston Wright 
” Marywood College ............. BODRUM 66i5:6.0.55.4-s:0slosiwieia Sister M. Sylvia 
Mercyhurst College ...... ee, renee Mother M. Borgia Egan 
Moravian College (for Men) ...| Bethlehem ................ Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 
(1922 
Mount Mercy College .... er 0 Mother M. Irenaeus Dougherty 
Muhlenberg College ........... IE ncn invanimensea Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for Women| Pittsburgh ................ Herbert Lincoln Spencer 
1924 
Pennsylvania State Cees scan 7 ae Ralph D. Hetzel 
Rosemont College ........ (1930) | Rosemont ...........--+++- Mother M. Cleophas 
St. Francis College ....... ere Rev. John P. J. Sullivan 
8, Joseph’s College ...... (1922) | Philadelphia .............. Rev. John J. Long 
§t. Vincent College ............. ee R. Rev. Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College ............. Greensburg ............--- James A. Wallace Reeves 
g Susquehanna University .. (1930) | Selinsgrove ............+.- G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ............ SwarthMore ......060sse00 John W. Nason 
Temple University ............. Philadelphia .............. Robert L. Johnson 
CM. Thiel College ............ (1922) | Greenville ................ William F. Zimmerman 
University of Pennsylvania ..... Philadelphia 4 ............ Thomas Sovereign Gates 
University of Pittsburgh ....... Pittsburgh ................ John G. Bowman 
Z University of Scranton ... (1927) | Scranton ................4. Rev. N. Coleman Nevils, S.J. 
Ursinus ONONO 5.5070: 6 sesso siecmains Collegeville ............... Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College ...... SSRIEE TIE oki csvesasendonnaciins Sister M. Doloretta Thorn 
Villanova College ............-. ED. i cainevnannnoneen Rev. Francis X. N. McGuire 
Washington & Jefferson College.. | Washington ............... Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
Westminster MED voveeiceaned New Wilmington .......... Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson College .......... (1922) | Chambersburg ............. Paul Swain Havens 
® PUERTO RICO 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto . 
_  -eReeiatier (1944) | San German, P.R. ........ Jarvis S. Morris 
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Alliance Junior College ... (1938) 
Bennett Junior College ... (1938) | 
Briarcliff Junior College .. (1944) 
Bucknell University Junior 
College 
Canal Zone Junior College 


(1937) 


Centenary Collegiate Institute .. 
(1932 2) | 
Concordia Collegiate Institute .. 
(1941) 
(1940) 
(1943) 
(1937) 
Junior College of Georgetown 
Visitation Convent .. (1933) 
Mount Aloysius Junior College. . 
(1943) 
Mount St. Agnes Junior College. . 
(1937) 
(1932) 
(1939) 


Finch Junior College ..... 
Hershey Junior College... 
Immaculata Junior College 


Packer Collegiate \ Institute 


St. Charles College 


Scranton-Keystone Junior College 


(1936) 
Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 
College (1934) 


eeeee seers enes 


LOCATION 


cuttaties a6, Pay. cieaisina: 
Millbrook, N. Y. 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. .... 


rs 





| Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
| Balboa, C. Z. ....ccccveces 


| Hackettstown, N. . saieecieets 


i Bronxville, N. Y. .........- 
New York City ............ 
Hershey, Pa.. ...2.00000s.00 
Washington, D.C. ......... 


, Washington, D. C. ......... 
CSGMIONE, Pe oo csccciseeces 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore, Md. .......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ........... 


Catonsville, Md. ........... 
Ea Plame, Pa... .cciccssc0e% 








Williamsport, Pa. .......... 


SS ee ean 
a 


HEAD 


Jchn J. Kolasa 
Miss Courtney Carroll 
Mrs, Ordway Tead 


Eugene S. Farley, Director 
Roger C. Hackett 


Hurst Robins Anderson 
Albert E. Meyer 
Miss Jessica Cosgrave 


A. G. Breidenstine 
Sister St. Philomene 


Sister M. Stephanie Shea 
Sister Marianna 


Sister M. Xavier 

Paul David Shafer 

Rev. George A. Gleason, S§.S. 
Byron S. Hollinshead 


Rev. John W. Long 
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COLLEGE 





Miner Teachers College . . (1944) 
New Jersey “State Teachers 
College (1937) 
New Jersey State Teachers 
College 
New York State College for 
Teachers ........... (1938) 
State Teachers College ... (1939) 
State Teachers College ... (1941) 
State Teachers College ... (1942) 
State Teachers College ... (1943) 
State Teachers College ... (1944) 


938) 


Wilson Teachers College. . (1943) 











LOCATION HEAD 
Washington, D. C. ......... Eugene A. Clark 
Montelaiz, M. J. ...cscccee Harry A. Sprague 
Ji | ED eer errr Roscoe L. West 
Pisa, ON 6 oisiaisin sine ctines John M. Sayles, Acting President 
Shippensburg, Pa. ......... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
aa ea J. M. Uhler, Acting President 
Mansfield, Pa. ............ James G. Morgan 
Slippery Rock, Pa. ......... Charles S. Miller 
Kutztown, Pa. .....cccccees Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Washington, D. C. ......... | Walter E. Hager 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditment follows the name of the school. The city following the name of the school 
is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 





Alexis I. duPont High School.... 
(1939) 
Archmere Academy (1941) 


(1934) 
Claymont High School ... (1930) 
Delaware City High — Leake 
Delaware State College for 
Colored Students (High 
(1931) 
(1930) 


eeereee 


eeeeee 








Georgetown High School. . (1934) 
i . . (1932) 


eeeeee 


(1930) 
(1928) 


Sokeretetars (1928) 


Howard High School .. (1930) 


Pierre S. duPont High School 
(1936) 


eevee 


Wilmington High School 





tademy of the Holy Cross .... 
(1930) 





DELAWARE 


Wilmington 67 
(Kennett Pike) 
Claymont 
Camden 


eee er eee eee eeesee 


eer eeeer reese seees 


IBMIIGRE 5 <:cicisinrewsiosinw- vision 
Delaware City 


re 


eeeeseeeseseeeeeeeee 


WOES oi cicipio'sinaiaraigyelereis-vinietors 
Georgetown 
Harrington 

Smyrna 


Lewes 


Milford 
PRUNMIDE oais:soecoe.niese:nece'osieeie 
Middletown ............... 
Wilmington 43 ............ 
(8th & West Sts.) 


eee ere ee eee esses eee 


Hockessin 
REE Nitin git ariiinestnturw wie 
Wilmington 73 ............ 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 
Wilmington 19 ............ 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
New Castle 


eeeeeeeeeeereeeee 


Wilmington 284 
(Alapocas Drive) 


eee rere wees 


Wilmington 48 ............ 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

Wilmington 276 ........... 

(34th & VanBuren Sts.) 

Wilmington 16 ............ 

(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington ............... 
(2935 Upton St., N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 





HEAD 





Thomas W. Howie 


Rev. Daniel F. Hurley 
William B. Simpson 


H. E. Stahl 
M. C. Bower 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Easterly 
Byron W. Hartley 
Joseph D. Thomas 

Jacob C. Messner 
George W. Wright 
Charles P. Helm 
Richard A. Shields 

D. F. Long 

Robert E. Shilling 
Carleton E. Douglass 
Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd 
Rev. Thomas A. Lawless 


Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 

Milman E. Prettyman 

James S. Guernsey 

Mother Mary Immaculata, O.S.U. 
Harold C. Whiteside 


Wilmot R. Jones 


George A. Johnson 
R. L. Talbot 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister Maria Antonia 
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Academy of Notre Dame (1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart.. 
(1932) | 
Georgetown Visitation Convent 


BONGGL  cccvrcvewsenses (1930) | 
Gonzaga High School ... (1933) 
Holton-Arms School ..... (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School (1933) 


Immaculata Seminary .... (1928) 
Maret School ... (1930-33; 1942) 
Mount Vernon Seminary . (1928) 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 
(1928) 


Saint Anthony’s High School ... 
(1938) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy. . (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School 


Saint Paul’s Academy ... (1934) 
Saint Rose’s Technical School ... 
(1940) 

Sidwell Friends School, The ... 
(1928) 

Washington Public High Schools: 
Anacostia High School. . (1939) 


Armstrong High School (1929) 


Calvin Coolidge High School. . 
(1943) 


Francis L. Cardozo High 
School (1932) 


McKinley High School. . (1929) 


| Washington 2 


Washington 16 


Washington 





LOCATION 





(N. Capitol & K Sts., 
N. E.) 
Washington 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 


Washington 7 
(1500 35th St. N. W., 
Georgetown Heights) 
Washington 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 
Washington ............... 
(36th & O Sts. N. W., 
Georgetown) 
Washington 
(4344 Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 
(2118 Kalorama Rd.) 
Washington 16 
(4340 Fordham Rd., N. W.) 


ee 


ee eeee eee essen: 
eee eeeereeeeeees 


eeeeeeeeees 


(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


Washington 16 
(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 
Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 
Washington 
(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. 
E., Brookland) 
Washington 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 


(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
Washington ............... 
(1421 Vee St., N. W.) 

Washington ............... 
(2200 California St., N. W.) 
Washington ............... 
(3901 Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 


Washington 20 ............ 
(16th & R Sts., S. E., 
Anacostia) 
Washington ............... 
(O St. bet. ist & 3rd, N. W.) 
Washington ............... 
(5th & Tuckerman Sts., 
N. W.) 
Washington 2 ............ 
(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 


ee eeeereeeeeees 


(2nd & T Sts., N. E.) 





——$—__ 


HEAD 





Sister Marie Claire, $.N.D. 
Sister Marian 
Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


Rev. Francis E. Garner 
Miss Frederika Hodder 
Sister Mary Irene, S.N.D. 
Sister Marie William 
bs Misses Maret 


Mrs. Alice Parker Fisher 
Miss Helen C. Hastings 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Juliana 


| Sister M. Agneze 


Brother E. Leonard 
Sister Mary Clotile 
Sister Gertrude 


Edwin C. Zavitz 


Mrs. O. H. Corkery 





Woo 


Acad 
Anna 








Francis A. Gregory 
John F. Brougher 


Robert N. Mattingly 


Frank C. Daniel 


Baltir 


Baltis 
Bal 


Bal 


Bal 


Bal 


Bal 


For 


Free 


Patt 


l Ai 





runs) 





erin 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 





Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 
a errr: (1929) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
re (1929) 


Washington Central High 
BONOGD -écesicnccicctss (1929) 


Washington Eastern High 
| ree (1929) 


Washington Western High 
WONOGE <ccicccecoseae (1929) 


Woodrow Wilson High School 
(1937) 


Woodward School for Boys..... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Holy Names.... 
(1943) 
Annapolis High School... (1940) 





Baltimore Friends School. . (1928) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 
Baltimore City College ...... 
(1928-34; 1942) 
Baltimore Eastern High School 
(1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
(1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 

Senior High School. (1935) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(1928-33; 1935) 


Forest Park High School ..... 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass Senior- 











Junior High School. (1928) 


Patterson Park Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1940) 
l Air High School ..... (1938) 
hesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High School ......... (1931) 
tinswick Junior-Senior High 
BUNGE cccccccccccces (Mey 





HEAD 





Washington 1 ............ 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 


Washington ...........06.. 
(13th & Upshur Sts., N. W.) 


Washington ............... 
(4301 13th St. at Clifton St., 
N. W.) 


Washington .............6. 
(17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 


Washington ............... 

(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 

Washington 16 ............ 

(Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 
peake St.) 

Washington ............... 

(1736 G St., N. W.) 


MARYLAND 


Silver Spring ............. 
(711 Pershing Drive) 
ADRABOUB o o.0:6.0.0:0:9.0:0:n,0)s/0/00% 
(Chase Ave. at Constitution 
Ave.) 
Baltimore 10 
(5114 N. Charles St., 
Homeland) 


Baltimore 18 .............. 
(33rd St. & the Alameda) 

Baltimore 18 .............. 
(33rd St. & Loch Raven Rd.) 
BalmMore 2 ooo.sc.0ssciees oes 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


Baltimore 30 .............. 

(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 

Baltimore 17 .............. 

(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 

Baltimore 7 ........cescee: 

(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 


Baltimore 17 .............. 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


Baltimore 24 .............. 
(Ellwood Ave. & Pratt St.) 
MNEMED sco: cisre 6 bine: Maeiniesiele 
(E. Gordon St.) 


Bethesda 


eeeeeereeresesreeees 


Brunswick 


eeeereseseeeeeoes 


Harold A. Haynes 
Miss May P. Bradshaw 


Lawrence G. Hoover 


Charles S. Hart 


Nathaniel A. Danowsky 


Norman J. Nelson 


Leroy J. Maas 


Sister Rose of Mary 
Dr. Howard A. Kinhart 


Bliss Forbush 


Dr. Philip H. Edwards 
Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 
John H. Schwatka 
Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Harry T. Pratt 


Chester H. Katenkamp 
Charles E. Harkins 


Thomas W. Pyle 
Harry O. Smith 














Middle States Association of 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Calvert Hall High School. (1928) | Baltimore 1 ............... Brother E. James 
(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 
Catonsville High School..(1929) | Baltimore 28 .............. William S. Sartorius 
(Bloomsbury Ave., 
Catonsville) 
Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany High School..(1928) | Cumberland ............... Ralph R. Webster 
(616 Sedgwick St.) 

Fort Hill High School. . (1931) | Cumberland ............... Victor D. Heisey 
Frederick High School....(1928) | Frederick ................. Charles W. Willis 
Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 

ee eee (1932) | Gaithersburg ............. Emerson P. Slacum 
Georgetown Preparatory School| Garrett Park .............. Rev. Wm. E. Welsh 
(1928) | (Rockville Pike) 
Gilman Country School for Boys| Baltimore 10 .............. Henry H. Callard 
(1936) | (5407 Roland Ave., Roland 
Park) 
Glen Burnie High School.. (1936) | Glen Burnie ............... Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Greenwood School ....... (1937) | Baltimore 4 ............... Miss Mary A. Elcock 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown High School... (1928) | Hagerstown .............. John D. Zentmyer 
Hannah Moore Academy. . (1931) | Reisterstown ............. Miss Janet Ward 
Landon School for Boys..(1936) | Washington 14, D. C. ...... Thomas M. Sloane 


Loyola High School of Baltimore 
(1933) 
McDonogh School ....... (1928) 


Montgomery Blair Senior High 
eee (1932) 


Mount Saint Agnes School. (1928) 


Mount Saint Joseph’s College 
(High School) ...... (1933) 


Notre Dame of Maryland—High 


ee a ee (1928) 
Oldfields School ......... (1942) 
Park School of Baltimore, The. . 

(1928) 
Richard Montgomery High 

SIO, cereioiostigivie.s serciels (1932) 

Roland Park Country School ... 
(1928) 


Saint Charles College High 


error (1939) 
Saint James School ...... (1930) 
Saint Joseph’s High School ..... 

(1930) 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary.. 
(1931) 
Seton High School ...... (1931) 





(Bethesda P. O., Wilson 
Lane, Edgmoor, Md.) 
Baltimore 4 
(Boyce Ave. & Chestnut Rd., 
Towson) 
McDonogh 


ee ee 


Silver Spring .............. 
(Wayne Ave. & Dale Drive) 
Baltimore 9 
(Mount Washington) 


Baltimore 29 ..........ee0. 
(Frederick & Yale Aves., 
Carroll Station) 


Baltimore 10 
(N. Charles St., Roland 

Park) 
Glencoe 
Baltimore 15 
(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


Rockville 

Baltimore 10 

(817 W. University Park- 
way, Roland Park) 


Baltimore 28 

(Maiden Choice Lane, 
Catonsville) 

Saint James School Post 
Office 

Emmitsburg 


Saint Mary’s City 


eeeeeereeeseeeee 


Baltimore 18 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 





Rev. John A. Convery 


Major Louis E. Lamborn 

Edgar Meritt Douglass 

Sister Mary Josepha Higgins, 
R.S.M. 


Brother Oswald 


Sister Mary Virginia, S.S.N.D. 


Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 
Hens Froelicher, Jr. 


Daryl W. Shaw 
Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. Frederick V. Chudzinski 


Dr. Vernon Brown Kellett 
Sister Genevieve Miller 


Miss M. Adele France 


Sister Genevieve McDermott, 
Ph.D. 





— | eam i W 


< 


tj; ks se -& & - Se 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Sherwood High School ...(1932) | Sandy Spring ..........6-. Sidney T. Lawler 
Takoma Academy ....... (1935) | Washington 12, D. C. ...... Conard N. Rees 
(Takoma Park, Md.) 
Towson High School ..... (1942) | Baltimore 4 ............... Reade W. Corr 
(Towson) 
Trinity Preparatory School 
(Maryland Academy of , 
Notre Dame) ....... CED TOME Saccwarcssccnceses Sister Elizabeth Carmelita, 
S.N.D. 
West Nottingham Academy ..... I 57a cemaaaa aoe: J. Paul Slaybaugh 
(1932) 
Wicomico High School ...(1932) | Salisbury ................. Clarence H. Cordrey 
NEW JERSEY 
A. J. Demarest High School ....| Hoboken ...............-.. Arthur E. Stover 
(1928) | (4th & Garden Sts.) 
Abraham Clark High School ....|Roselle .............e005- George F. Freifeld 
(1932) 
Academy of Holy Angels. (1933) | Fort Lee .............-ee:- Sister M. Frances Therese, 
Ph.D., S.S.N.D. 
Admiral Farragut Academy ....| Pine Beach ................ Admiral §. §. Robison, U.S.N. 
(1937) Retired 
Asbury Park High School. (1928) | Asbury Park .............. Charles S. Huff 
Atlantic City High School. (1939) | Atlantic City .............. Charles R. Hollenbach 
(Albany & Atlantic Aves.) 
Atlantic Highlands High School. | Atlantic Highlands ........ Herbert S. Meinert 
(1928) 
Audubon High School .... (1931) | Audubon ..............0065 Miss Grace N. Kramer 
Bayonne Senior High School ....| Bayonne ...............++- John J. Mullen 
(1928) 
Beard’s School for Girls, Miss.. |Orange ..........eeeeeeees ie Lucie C. Beard 
(1928) | (560 Berkeley Ave.) Miss Sara C. Turner 
Belleville High School ... (1934) | Belleville ...............6. Burt Johnson 
Bergenfield High School .. (1945) | Bergenfield ............... William W. Probert 
Bernards High School .... (1928) | Bernardsville .............. W. Ross Andre 
Blair Academy ......... (1928) | Blairstown ................ Dr. Charles H. Breed 
Bloomfield Senior High School..| Bloomfield ................ James K. Walklet 
(1928) 
Bogota High School ...... t 4). ee eee eer ere re Robert Pollison 
Boonton High School ....(1928) | Boonton ..............-00- L. A. E. Booth 
Bordentown Military Institute ..| Bordentown ............... Harold Morrison Smith 
(1928) 
Bound Brook High School. (1928) | Bound Brook .............. G. Harvey Nicholls 
Bridgeton High School ...(1931) | Bridgeton ..............44.- Harry C. Smalley 
Butler High School ..... rrr rere Daniel Caruso 
Camden Catholic High School..|Camden ............2e005. Sister Mary Christine 
(1934) | (7th & Federal Sts.) 
Camden High School ....(1928)|Camden ............2000-: Carleton R. Hopkins 


Cape May High School ........ 

(1928-32; 1938) 
Carteret High School .... (1929) 
Carteret School for Boys. . (1928) 


Chatham High School ... (1939) 
Cliffside Park Senior High 


GENOME scovcwasernnes (1930) 
Clifton High School ...... (1928) 
Closter High School ..... (1932) 


College High School of the 
State Teachers College at 
Montclair (1935) 


eeeeeeeeeee 





(Park Blvd. & Baird Ave.). 

WG THEI i peer ctcieww a, cise ig 20s 

Carteret 

RR ooohn os ee vcees wee 

(700 Prospect Ave., West 
Orange) 

DE 60s dendcecasneues 


Cliffside Park 
Clifton . 
Closter 


eee ewer e reer eees 


eee ree eee ees 
eeoeeeeereeeeereeeeee 


ee 


Upper Montclair 


Paul S. Ensminger 


George Goodell 
Roy S. Claycomb 


Dr. Everett V. Jeter 
Dr. Robert L. Burns 


Harold J. Adams 
C. F. Sailer 





Arthur M. Seybold 
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SCHOOL 





Collingswood Senior High 
RMN) cy slovsr sc aretcieks, ohare s (1928) 
Columbia Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Cranford High School ... (1928) 
Dover High School ..... (1928) 
Dumont High School .... (1939) 
Dunellen High School .... (1938) 
Dwight Morrow High School... 
(1928) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 
Clifford J. Scott High School.. 


(1940) 

East Orange High School.... 
(1928) 

East Rutherford High School... 
(1938) 


Elizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin High School .... (1928) 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 
(1931) 

Englewood School for Boys...... 
(1934-37; 1940) 

Flemington High School. . (1928) 
Florence Township High School. 


(1945) 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
MONGOL 5 so wnrinwwndwes (1931) 


Franklin High School ... (1944) 
Freehold High School .... (1928) 
Glassboro High School... (1931) 
Glen Ridge Senior High School 
(1928) 

Gloucester City Junior-Senior 
High School. (1928-33; 1936) 
Grover Cleveland High School.. 
(1928) 
Hackensack Senior High School.. 
(1928) 
Hackettstown High School. (1930) 
Haddon Heights High School... 


(1928) 
Haddonfield Memorial High 
RR reer (1930) 


Hamilton High School... . (1943) 


Hammonton High School. . (1928) 
Harrison High School.... (1928) 
Hartridge School ........ (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. 

(1929) 
Hawthorne High School. . (1936) 
Highland Park High School..... 

(1940) 
Hightstown High School. . (1928) 
Hillside High School..... (1930) 


Irvington High School... . (1928) 


Jamesburg High School... (1942) 








LOCATION HEAD 
Collingswood .............. Percy S. Eichelberger 
Maplewood ............... Frederic J. Crehan 
(17 Parker Ave.) 

CEAMIOLE oo. cic os. siciersisivinisecers Ray A. Clement 
OE asSlicereracevere-c1eca,vciocwoteiete William S. Black 
OE, oi. s,0:csdin cieieisieieigiviaxe Alfred W. Heath 
REL: sitctnercenenanae W. F. Bolen 
Englewood .............6.. George W. Paulsen 
ee Dr. Lemuel R. Johnston 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 
East OFaNWe oo.cissicivicsisice: Dr. Galen Jones 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 
East Rutherford ........... George L. Dierwechter 
AAD OtN 2. oscisis ciciceinowincees Miss Helen G. Paulmenn 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
ENED © oo cicciccsece neces Porter W. Averill 
(East Scott Place) 
eT Marshall L. Umpleby 
(363 E. Palisade Ave.) 
0 rr Harold S. Goldsmith 
NROOONING. iin 'scoraccssiaia oreeiaie cst Miss Marcella L. Duffey 
PE BAD biavevncnvedccesexs Dr. Ellen McCarthy Foley 
IONAMOE, icce:sieciveiene'ediogteineiete Ebert E. Hollobaugh 
EE <i9bécekesnawreanee Miss Lillian F. Lauler 
CSIRSSDGEG)..6:0:0:0:0:0:0: 0 a:eicieeisitce Leon C. Lutz 
RE UE keickenswannnes Alfred C. Ramsay 
Gloucester City ........... Wendell Sooy 
SAE WOEE sai sierscececccniactieloecieve Richard M. Elsea 
ID -ccndsicanecnwk Dr. Boutelle E. Lowe 
Hackettstown ............. Kenneth A. Woolf 
Haddon Heights .......... Dr. Leonard B. Irwin 
Haddonfield .............. William W. Reynolds 
(Yo ee eer Harvey A. Hesser 
(Park & S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton ............6.. Paul S. Gillespie 
PERERIEGN, oe cccieivieciecreinwesss William F. Grant 
DEE sa tinscvswenecors Miss Frances Hurrey 
Hasbrouck Heights ........ Clarence C. Hitchcock 
Hawthorne ...........+.-- George J. Geier 
Highland Park ........... Alger Y. Maynard 
Hightstown ...........+-+ Dr. Joseph L. Schultz 
NSAUEIN S osc. c sictsccnsiaceee Wilbur H. Cox 
(1085 Liberty Ave., Hillside) 
PEL bc eeanxccevcavedes Clarence E. Chamberlain 
(1253 W. Clinton Ave., 

Irvington) 
FOE es avicccccocens Fred W. Evans 
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Jersey City Public High Schools: 


Henry Snyder High School ... | Jersey City 5 .............. Emmett J. Campbell 
(1940) | (Bergen & Myrtle Aves.) 

James J. Ferris High School..| Jersey City 2 ............. John O’Regan 
(1940) | (Coles & 7th Sts.) 

Lincoln High School ...(1928) | Jersey City 4 .............. Thomas H. Quigley 


(Crescent Ave.) 
William L. Dickinson High 

SCHON once 6.cc:s:csi0 0s (3988) | Jereey City 6 2.00 ccccsces Dr. Frank J. McMackin 
(Newark & Palisades Ave.) 
Jonathan Dayton Regional High 





MEE dccrccsen ener (1942) | Springfield ............... Warren W. Halsey 
Kearny High School...... be aa ee George G. Mankey 
(Devon St., Kearny) 
Kent Place School..... (1928-S6< 1) SUMIMIE 5200000 cccccsccess. Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
1938) 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High 
UE ing igcdntndiy dweaks CR TRO none cc cccseccsss: Walter L. Haley 
Lawrenceville School ....(1928) | Lawrenceville ............. Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Leonia High School ..... TOP TREE Ssccsevesscoevenenee Carl W. Suter 
Linden High School ..... CERES bcccewscececeescenan Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
Lodi High School ........ SPTUEE Siekcetexseeeekenanann Marinus Charles Galanti 
Long Branch Senior High 
OHO asc iecersinisivce-acorere's (1928) | Long Branch .............. Harmon M. Bradford 
Lyndhurst High School.... (1930) | Lyndhurst ............-... Edmund Burke 
Madison High School..... CO PED, Kerscescccceccnnas Ward A. Shoemaker 
Manasquan High School.. (1935) | Manasquan ............... Dr. Marion C. Woolson 
Merchantville High School ....! Merchantville ............ J. Edgar Bishop 
(1932) 
Metuchen High School....(1928) | Metuchen ..............45. Elmo E. Spoer! 
Middle Township High School..| Cape May Court House ....| Harold E. Andrew 
(1928) 
Middletown Township High 
ere (2096) | Eemeede ....0ccccccvcccee. William K. Megill 
Millburn High School.... (1928) | Millburn .................. Robert E. Faddis 
Millville Memorial High School | Millville .................. J. Harold Conner 
(1928-35; 1943) | (5th & Broad Sts.) 
Montclair Academy ...... feo RR eee Walter D. Head 
Moatclair High School ... (1928) ; Montclair ..............-. Harold A. Ferguson 
Moorestown Friends’ School ...| Moorestown ............++. Chester L. Reagan 
(1928) 
Moorestown High School. . (1928) | Moorestown ........++.++-. Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Morristown School ...... (1933) | Morristown ...........+++- Valleau Wilkie 
(Whippany Rd., Box 71) 
Mount Holly High School ...... Tee Warren N. Butler 
(1928-35; 1938) 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy... | Caldwell ...............-+: Sister M. Germaine, O.P. 
(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy..| Plainfield ...............- Sister Mary Leonard 


(1937) | (North Plainfield Sta.) 
Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior 


High School ........ (1940) | Mountain Lakes .......... Robert J. Smith 
Neptune Township High School. | Ocean Grove ..........--- Harry A. Titcomb 
(1928) |. 
New Brunswick Senior High 
ORO .c.er0.c2e-d orsciee ne (1928) | New Brunswick ........... Robert C. Carlson 
Newark Academy ....... (I9GE) | OWREE 600 cccceseccccves: Thomas A. Shields 
7 (215 First St.) 
Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School. . (1928) | Newark .........+eeeeeees Michael R. McGreal 


(49 Parker St.) 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Newark Central Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark South Side High School 
(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High 
WENEO!  sioccwsbcess (1935) 


Newark West Side High 


GEMGGE i cccisactciencers (1929) 
North Arlington High School... 
(1944) 

North Plainfield High School... 
(1928) 

Nutley High School ...... (1928) 
Ocean City High School. . (1928) 
Orange High School...... (1928) 


Palmyra High School .... (1930) 
Park Ridge High School. . (1930) 
Passaic Senior High School..... 

(1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School.. 
(1928) 
Paterson Eastside High School. 
(1928) 
Paulsboro High School.......... 
(1928-33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The ..... (1928) 
Pemberton High School... (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys .... 
(1930-35; 1937) 


Perth Amboy High School. (1928) 
Pingry School, The ..... (1928) 
Pitman High School ..... (1928) 
Plainfield High School ... (1928) 


Point Pleasant Beach High School 
(1939) 
Pompton Lakes High School .... 
(1943) 

Princeton Junior-Senior High 
School 1932) 


Prospect Hill School (Girls) .... 
(1928) 
Rahway High School ..... (1933) 


Ramsey High School .... (1939) 
Red Bank Catholic High School. . 


(1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School.... 
(1930) 


Ridgewood High School. . (1928) 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) 





A OMMRE De Oats ailecerereceiavexcuheewiols 
(345 High St.) 


PN BNMGREDNS ata iocereradinoreosiee ams 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
PROUECIUIE. ««: orb's nue Si erainis'sis sors eet 
(94 Johnson Ave.) 


TNOWRER b.o\essisesccacnonec ; 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


POW MUR: bas scnesatnwacve’sar 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 

North Arlington .......... 
Plainfield 
(Greenbrook Rd., North 

Plainfield) 

Nutley 
Ocean City 
Orange 
Palmyra 
Park Ridge 
Passaic 


ee | 


Ce 

ee 

Cr 
re 


ee 


re 
(Hamilton St.) 

Paterson 3 
(Market St.) 
Paulsboro 


eee eee eee ee eeeee 


Hightstown 
Pemberton 
Pennington 


ey 
ee 


ee 


OEM LEMIDOY 6 06 /sis'5s:ai0ies's.0: 
PPAR GUN So sscccscisceedeses 
(87 Parker Rd.) 

ere 
Plainfield 
Point Pleasant 
(Trenton & Bay 
Pompton Lakes 
(Lakeside Ave.) 


ee 


eee ewe ee wne 


Princeton 
0) eee reece 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
Rahway 
PME 5hai.or 6%: e(acoloiecereysielespiets 
Red Bank 


Red Bank 


ee) 


re 
ee 


eee eee r reer eeee 


Ridgefield Park ............ 


Ridgewood 

Elizabeth 

(Grant Ave., West, Roselle 
Park) 





William Wiener 


William V. Wilmot 
Arthur W. Belcher 


Max J. Herzberg 


Reyburn A. Higgins 
Frank J. Hurley 
Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Howard G. Spalding 
George W. Meyer 

Frank L. Yost 

Miss Veva M. Brower 
Mrs. May E. Hallett 
Ollo A. Kennedy 


Joseph F. Manley 
Ellsworth Tompkins 
Philip Q. Stumpf 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders 
Eric Groezinger 


Dr. Joseph Wentworth Seay 


Miss Rose McCormick 
E. Laurence Springer 


Henry B. Cooper 
Waldo Kindig 
Joseph E. Clayton 
Harry H. Pratt 

Dr. Ted B. Bernard 
Dr. Albert A. Hamblen 
Ralph N. Kocher 
Guy W. Moore 
Sister Mary Eleanor 
Harry C. Sieber 
Frederic K. Shield 


George A. F. Hay 
G. Hobart Brown 





\| 


Ru! 
Rut 


Rut 
Sai 


Sai 


Sai 
Sai 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Roxbury High School ....(1938) | Succasunna ............... ‘Verna R. Allen 
Rumson High School ....(1940)| Rumson .................. | Frank L. Weinheimer 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The} New Brunswick .......... | Stanley Shepard, Jr. 
(1928) 
Rutherford Senior High School..! Rutherford ............... | Wilmot H. Moore 
(1928-35; 1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory | 
EN oo Sidces acer cete eystareva CTISS) | TCWG Se o.5:0 sisi sierdeinsowisinns Rev. Charles Carroll 
(520 High St.) 
Saint John Baptist School (Girls) | Mendham ................. | Sister Agnes Genevieve 
(1935) 
Saint Mary’s Hall ...... (1986) | Darlington ......0.ccccesee- | Miss Florence Lukens Newbold 
Saint Peter’s College High | 
GORGE: oa. sicre crereisierccsseiwe (3930) | Jersey CHY 2 ccccciscicsescas. | Rev. John J. Nash 
(144 Grand St.) | 
Scotch Plains High School. (1932) | Scotch Plains .............. | Robert Adams, Jr. 
Seton Hall Preparatory School ..| South Orange ............. | Rev. William N. Bradley 
(1931) | (400 South Orange Ave.) | 
Somerville High Schoo] ..(1928)| Somerville ............... | W. F. Lawrence 
Stevens Hoboken Academy ..... err ree | B. F. Carter 
(1935; 1937) | (266 Fifth St.) 
Summit High School ..... EIN oi ac 0re:-o: tisioie-wialetnincia's | Albert J. Bartholomew 
Swedesboro High School..(1928) | Swedesboro ............... | Walter H. Hill 
Teaneck High School ....(1935)| Teaneck ................. | Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Tenafly High School ..... CRUEL SUED stcascevsesenseese: | Karl L. Ritter 
Trenton Cathedral High School..| Trenton 8 ............... Sister Mary Barbara 
(1940) | (Bank St. & Chancery Lane) 
Trenton Central Senior High 
OS eee C29S8) 1) Peete D xsccsicicssiesiccnes Dr. Paul R. Spencer 
(Hamilton Ave. & Chambers 
St.) 
Union City Public High Schools: 
Imerson High School ..(1929) | Union City ............... | Joseph J. Maney 
(318 18th St.) | 
Union Hill High School. (1928) | Union City ............... | Harry S. Stahler 
(768 Hudson Ave. at 38th | 
j St.) 
Vail-Deane School ....... (1922) | BUSABEM. $a is.cscsiccscssis | Miss Margaret S. Cummings 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Vineland High School .... (1936) | Vineland ...............-- | Miss Mary Rossi 
Washington High School. . (1934) | Washington .............. | Joseph W. Howe 
Weehawken High School. . (1928) | Union City ............... | Wilfred H. Graves 
(Liberty Place, Weehawken) 
West Orange High School. (1928) | West Orange ............. ‘Raymond E. Hearn 
Westfield Senior High School ...| Westfield .............. -.. | Dr. Frank N. Neubauer 
(1928) 
Westwood High School ..(1939)| Westwood ............+.. | Leland S. March 
Wildwood High School .. (1931) | Wildwood ................ | William V. Young 
William McFarland High School, Bordentown .............- | Miss Anna T. Burr 
(1929-33; 1935) | & 
Woodbridge High School. . (1928) | Woodbridge .............. ‘Dr. John P. Lozo 
Woodbury High School .. (1928)! Woodbury ..............- Lloyd L. Lammert 
Wood-Ridge High School. (1943) | Wood-Ridge .............. _F. D. Donley 
| (Hackensack St.) | 
Woodstown High Schoo!..(1928)| Woodstown .............. Herman Ragg, Jr. 
| NEW YORK | 
A. B. Davis High School. (1932) | Mount Vernon .........-.. | Dr. Hugh H. Stewart 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent| Bronx, New York City ....! Sister Mary 
(1944) | (Tuxedo Park) | 
Adelphi Academy ...... (1928) | Brooklyn 5, New York City | Harold C. Amos 
| (282 Lafayette Ave.) \ 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Albany Academy (Boys), The...| Albany 2 .............ee: Harry E. P. Meislahn 
(1928) | (Academy Rd.) 
Albany Academy for Girls (1928) | Albany 6 ............05: Miss Rhoda Harris 


Albany High School ..... (1939) 
Allendale School ........ (1943) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester .. 

(1928) 
Avon High School ....... (1934) 


Barnard School for Boys. (1928) 


Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Bay Shore High School ... (1928) 
Berkeley Institute ....... (1928) 


Binghamton Central High School 
(1928) 
Birch Wathen School .... (1936) 


Blessed Sacrament Convent 
MOMNE (asicestaccce crevevotrnce (1939) 


Bronxville High School .. (1945) 
Brooklyn Friends School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School ... 

(1928) 
Buffalo Seminary, Ihe... . (1928) 
Calhoun School, The .... (1928) 
Canisius High School of Buffalo 

(1928) 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 

(1928) 
Chapin School, The .... (1928) 
Collegiate School for Boys. (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School ..... 
(1928) 

Columbia School of Rochester, 
The (Girls) 2.0566: (1940) 


Corning Free Academy ..(1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
ONGOE, «orsis.ciece. sores ees (1929) 
De Veaux School ........ (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry High School. (1935) 
Drew Seminary for Young 
NWUSIIEED, ois ecoivid-ecrecieiers (1928) 
Dwight School .......... (1928) 


Eastchester High School. . (1941) 


Emma Willard School.... (1928) 





(155 Washington Ave.) 
Albany 3 
(141 Western Ave.) 
a | ee 
(Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
Rochester 13 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Avon 
Bronx 63, New York City 
(4411 W. 244th St. at 
Cayuga Ave., Fieldston) 

Bronx 33, New York City .. 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 
IOV GHOEE 6 cc'sieccnnnas see 
Brooklyn 17, New York City 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
Binghamton 


eee eee eee ee eeeees 


eer e reer ereeeeeeseees 


Manhattan 25, New York City 
(149 West 93rd St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(168 West 79th St.) 
Bronxville 
Brooklyn 2, New York City 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn 25, New York City 
(1150 Carroll St.) 

Buffalo 9 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan 25, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 
Buffalo 3 
(651 Washington St.) 
MFRTOEH CHY 6 o ciesciecs cmieceie-sit 


ee 


Manhattan 28, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 
Manhattan 24, New York City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan 24, New York City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 


Rochester 7 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
Corning 


eee reese seer esees 


REG asics vlcsiecnsicivicie om, 
Niagara Palle ...c.ceeeses: 
Dobbs Ferry ...........06. 


Carmel 
Manhattan 16, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 
UCMORGE 06k sisiecscieicdies es 
(White Plains Post Rd. 

at Stewart Place) 
Troy 





Dr. Harry E. Pratt 
Hollis Scofield 

Rev. Wm. J. Duggan 
Victor Scroger 
Carrington Raymond 
Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 


Warde G. McLaughlin 
Miss Ina C. Atwood 


William M. Bush 
Harrison W. Moore 


Sister Maria 


Miss Edith M. Penney 
Warren B. Cochran 


Rey. John J. Hooper 
Miss L. Gertrude Angell 


Miss Ella C. Levis 
Dr. Lorenzo K. Reed 


io Mary E. Calhoun 


Mrs. Marion B. Reid Marsh 
Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 
Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 


Mrs. Della E. Simpson 
Wilbur T. Miller 

John H. Burke 

Rev. Wm. Stuber Hudson 
Wm. Z. Lindsey 


Philip S. Watters 
Ernest Greenwood 


Douglas S. MacDonald 


Miss Anne Wellington 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Female Academy of the Sacred 
MONEE, a osiorbe hsieie'e sles (1928) 


Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools ...... (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School .... 


(1928) 
Franklin School .......... (1928) 
Fredonia High School .... (1928) 
Friends’ Academy ...... (1928) 
Friends’ Seminary ...... (1928) 


Garden Country Day School ... 


(1935) 
Geneva High School ..... (1928) 
Goodyear-Burlingame School ... 

(1929) 
Great Neck High School. . (1928) 
Hackley School .......... (1933) 
oe errr (1932) 


Hastings-on-Hudson High School 
(1928) 
Hempstead High School .. (1935) 


Horace Mann School for 
Boys, The 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
(formerly Lincoln School) .. 
(1934) 

Hornell Junior-Senior High 
eee ore (1928) 
Hudson High School ....(1928) 
Huntington High School .. (1928) 
Ithaca High School ....(1928) 
Jamestown High School .. (1928) 
Johnson City High School (1930) 
Johnstown High School .. (1929) 
Kew-Forest School ...... (1928) 


Knox School, The ....... (1930) 
La Salle Military Academy 

(1936) 
Lawrence High School .. (1933) 
Long Beach High School . (1934) 
Loyola School .......... (1928) 


McBurney School 


Mamaroneck High School (1934) 
Manhasset High School .. (1928) 


Manlius School .......... (1928) 


Marcellus Central High School .. 
(1934) 





PR ONUN 5 oie sels oivintotwicsovetete 
(Kenwood) 


Bronx 63, New York City .. 

(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 

Bronx 58, New York City 


Manhattan 24, New York City 
(18 West 89th St.) 
re 
OE GHEE sdvevecesccens: 
Manhattan 3, New York City 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Queens, New York City . 
(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, Flushing) 
RONEN croicic as ois 0 wraicis'erecoie 
ee eee 
(625 James St.) 
Great Neck 
(Polo Rd.) 
Tarrytown 
Rochester 10 
(1981 Clover St., R.F.D. 
No. 1) 
Hastings-on-Hudson 


eeeeeee 


Hempstead 
(70 Greenwich St.) 


eee ewes eee eeeee 


Manhattan 63, New York City 
(231 West 246th St.) 


New York City 27 
(425 West 123rd St.) 


eevee ees 


Hornell 
Hudson (Box 17) 
Huntington 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Johnstown 
Queens, New York City .... 
(Union Turnpike & Austin 
St., Forest Hills) 

Cooperstown 
Oakdale 


ee 
re 
Ce 
Ce 
ey 
ee 


eee eee eee ees eee 


eee eee eee ere reereee 


Lawrence 
Long Beach 
Manhattan 28, New York City 
(980 Park Ave. at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan 23, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck 
Manhasset ..........2.e00: 
(Memorial Place) 

Manlius 
Marcellus 


ee 


eee eee eee tenes 


eee weer eee eeee 





Mother Margaret Shea 


Luther H. Tate 


Rev. Dr. Joseph O’Connell 


Clifford W. Hall 
Claude R. Dye 
Harold A. Nomer 
Alexander H. Prinz 


— P. Berenberg 


Otis Preston Flower 


Louis M. Collins 
Miss Marion S. Edwards 


Ruel E. Tucker 


Dr. Mitchell Gratwick 
Lawrence W. Utter 


Dr. H. M. Schwartz 


Dr. Raymond Maure 
Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 
Dr. Donald B. Cottrell 


Edward W. Cooke 
John T. Kaemmerlen 
Robert L. Simpson 
Frank R. Bliss 
Merton P. Corwin 
Edmund N. Moot 
William A. Wright 
Dr. James L. Dixon 


Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 


Brother Brendan 


Cecil C. MacDonald 
Richard Maher 
Dr. Walter A. Reilly 


Thomas Hemenway 


Joseph C. McLain 
Kendall B. Howard 


Howard I. Dillingham 
Chester S. Driver 
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SCHOOL 





Marymount Secondary School .. 
(1928) 
- +++ (1928) 


Middletown High School. . (1938) 
Millbrook School for Boys. (1942) 
Monticello High School... (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy ... 

(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy ... 

(1932) 


New York City Public High 
Schools: 
Bronx Borough: 
DeWitt Clinton High School 


Masters School, The 


(1928) 
Evander Childs High School 
(1928) 
James Monroe High School 
(1928) 

Theodore Roosevelt High 
SCHOO! eis eeisiere's (1928) 


Walton High School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Brooklyn Boys High School. . 
(1928) 

Brooklyn Girls Commercial 
High School .... (1928) 


Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School .... (1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
ME. Ssesexenes (1928) 


Bushwick High School (1928) 


Erasmus Hall High School .. 


(1928) 
Franklin K. Lane High 
| ea (1928) 


James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 

Thomas Jefferson High 
SET ntesnceaes (1928) 


Manhattan Borough: 


George Washington High 
School (1928) 


eee ee eeene 


Haaren High School. . (1929) 





LOCATION HEAD 
"PATIGtOWN . 6.00050 0:0:00,0000% Mother M. St. Clare McCormack 
De re Mrs. Eliot Speer 
(120 Grand Ave.) 
Middletown ...........0-. Frederic P. Singer 
DE exvdncuecvienkens Edward Pulling 
DAGHEICEHO a0 o.0.s.c.c:sc.00:6 0100 Kenneth L. Rutherford 
ONO (oscroiciacerei'evnce'so.evecetels Sister M. Irma 
(2064 Main St.) 
J) eee S Sister Mary Vincent 


Bronx 63, New York City . 

(100 West Mosholu Park- 
way, South) 

Bronx 67, New York City 

(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 

Bronx 59, New York City 

(Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 


Bronx 58, New York City 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 

Bronx 63, New York City 
(Reservoir Ave. & 195th St.) 


Brooklyn 16, New York City 
(832 Marcy Ave.) 


Brooklyn 25, New York City 
(883 Classon Ave.) 
Brooklyn 15, New York City 
(237 7th Ave.) 


Brooklyn 1, New York City 
(29 Fort Greene Place) 


Brooklyn 27, New York City 
(400 Irving Ave.) 

Brooklyn 26, New York City 
(911 Flatbush Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City .. 


(Jamaica Ave. & Dexter 
Court) 

Brooklyn 29, New York City 

(3787 Bedford. Ave.) 


Brooklyn 7, New York City . 


(399 Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Dumont Ave.) 


Manhattan 33, New York City 
(192nd St. & Audubon Ave.) 
Manhattan 19, New York City 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 








A. Mortimer Clark 


Dr. Hymen Alpern 
Dr. Henry E. Hein 


William W. Rogers 


Dr. Marion C. Cahill 


Alfred A. Tausk 
Miss Edna Ficks 
William M. Barlow 


Harold E. Taylor 
Dr. Milo F. McDonald 
Dr. John F. McNeill 


Charles E. Springmeyer 
Max Newfield 


Ludwig Kaphan 


Arthur A. Boylan 


Arthur Franzen 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 








Hunter College High School 
of the City of New York 
(1929) 


Julia Richman High School. . 

(1928) 

Seward Park High School... 

(1928-30; 1932) 
Straubenmuller Textile 

High School ..... (1929) 


Stuyvesant High School, Peter 


(1939) 
Queens Borough: 


Flushing High School. (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
erreerrre (1936) 


Jamaica High School. (1928) 


Newtown High School...... 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy.... 
. (1932) 

Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The. . 
(1928) 

Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
(1938) 


Northport High School... (1929) 
Northwood School ....... (1928) 
Nott Terrace High School. (1943) 


Oakwood School ......... (1939) 
Oneonta High School........... 

(1928-30; 1935) 
Oswego High School..... (1932) 


Packer Collegiate Institute, The 
(High School Dept.) (1928) 


Park School of Buffalo... . (1944) 


Pelham Memorial High School... 
(1928) 
Pleasantville High School. (1935) 
olytechnic Preparatory Country 

Day School, The..... (1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
School 








eeadencavaut (1933) | 


Manhattan 21, New York 
City 

(930 Lexington Ave.) 

Manhattan 21, New York City 

(317 East 67th St.) 

Manhattan 2, New York City 

(350 Grand St.) 


Manhattan 11, New York City 
(351 West 18th St.) 
Manhattan 3, New York City 
(345 East 15th St.) 


Queens, New York City.... 
(Northern Boulevard & 
Union St., Flushing) 


Queens 27, New York City 

(2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood) 

Queens 3, New York City... 

(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 

Queens, New York City..... 

(48-01 90th St., Elmhurst, 
L. L.) 


Richmond Borough, New 
York City 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island 1) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


Newark 
Buffalo 16 
(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough 28, 

New York City 
(20 East 92nd St.) 
NOFERDOTE o.0.6ciccicsiesccscee 
Lake Placid Club 
Schenectady 8 
Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


eeeererer ee eeeeeres 


er 


eee ee eeee 
ey 
eee eee e eee eees 


Brooklyn 2, New York City 

(170 Joralemon St.) 

Buffalo 21 

(115 North Harlem Rd., 
Snyder) 

Pelham 65 


eee eee eee eee wees 


Pleasantville 


ey 


Brooklyn, New York City. 
(92nd St. & 7th Ave., Dyker 
Heights) 


Port Washington ......... 





Dr. Jean F. Brown 


Miss Marion D. Jewell 


Victor Chankin 


Dr. William H. Dooley 


Fred Schoenberg 


Dr. John V. Walsh 


Dr. Charles A. Tonsor 


Dr. Charles H. Vosburgh 
Alfred S. Roberts 


John M. Avent 


§Lt. Col. Frank A. Pattille 
lH. M. Scarborough 

Arthur E. Nash 

Philip M. B. Boocock 

Miss Maya Stevens Bamford 
Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufmann 
Dr. Ira A. Flinner 

J. Harry Adams 

William J. Reagan 

Harold V. Hager 

Ralph M. Faust 

Dr. Paul David Shafer 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr. 


William W. Fairclough 
Carlton W. Clough 


Dr. Joseph Dana Allen 


: William F. Merrill 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Regis High School ....... (1928) 


Riverdale Country School for 
EDN: Sigs sie ss blcl axersialsv crave (1928) 


Riverdale Country School for 
ST tenvsodvosasey (1943) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 
ees (1934) 


Charlotte High School ........ 
(1928-32; 1934) 
Jefferson High School .. (1945) 


John Marshall High School ... 
(1928) 
Madison High School .. (1939) 


Monroe High School ... (1929) 


Rochester East High School ... 
(1928) 

Rochester West High School... 
(1928) 

Rye Country Day School. . (1928) 


Rye High School ............00. 
(1928-32; 1935) 
Saint Agnes School for Girls ... 


(1932) 
Saint John’s Preparatory School 
(1934) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute. . 
(1942) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount 
Saint Gabriel ....... (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School ...... (1928) 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 
AHO 2 s:acrsscierecarecacte (1928) 
Scarborough School ...... (1928) 


Scarsdale High School ... (1942) 
Sewanhaka High School .. (1935) 


Sherburne Central High School. . 
(1928) 
Spence School ........... (1935) 


Staten Island Day School, The 
(1928) 


Stony Brook School, The. . (1928) 
Trinity School .......... (1935) 


Tuckahoe High School ... (1938) 





Manhattan 28, New York City 
(55 East 84th St.) 


Bronx 63, New York City .. 
(Fieldston Rd. & 252nd St, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Bronx 63, New York City 
(249th St. & Palisade Ave., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Rochester 5 .............. 

(950 Norton St.) 

Rochester 12 ....ecesiesses 

(4115 Lake Ave.) 

Rochester 6 ..........-0- 

(Edgerton Park) 

Rochester 13 ........c.00. 

(180 Ridgeway Ave.) 

Rochester 12 .....0ccccscceve 

(101 Epworth St.) 

Rochester 7 ...........-.. 

(164 Alexander St.) 

Rochester 7 .............. 

(410 Alexander St.) 

Geeeter EE oc ieee eesiiecn 

(501 Genesee St.) 

MEMO as eect se halecaveik tre scsreiieasevets 

(Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 

NN peel es ok nia niin iets hess WEIS 

(Parsons St.) 

Po nee 

(Loudenville Rd.) 

Brooklyn 6, New York City 

(82 Lewis Ave.) 

OEEYUOWN. 66.056 s.s'siscies sree 


SE caiiaia Sikh iepaleuceese ae 
ee 


Manhattan 31, New York City 
(630 Riverside Drive) 
Scarborough-on-Hudson .. 
RRS ee eee 
BiGeal PEGE oé.s.ccccccecesees 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 
SHEFDUENE: 6.0.6.6 0:8: v:0.0eoesivie6 


Manhattan 28, New York City 

(22 East 91st St.) 

Richmond Borough, New 
So SS rane 

(45 Wall St., Staten Island 1, 
New Brighton) 

Stony Brook .............. 

Manhattan 24, New York 
I oes ccccidecieeen ancl 

(139 West 91st St.) 

TRGGHAOS oo: 5:0:0:0.6:0 0 s:0:0:6 06ere 





Rev. Charles T. Taylor 


Frank S. Hackett 


Miss Miriam D. Cooper 


Roy L. Butterfield 

George E. Eddy 

Arnold H. Swift 

Elmer W. Snyder 

Frank M. Jenner 

William Earl Hawley 
William C. Wolgast 

Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth 


Morton Snyder 


A. V. MacCullough 
Miss Blanche Pittman 
Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M. 


Brother Augustine 


Sister Mary Anselm 
Walter R. Marsh 


Mother Mary Elizabeth, S.H.C]. 


Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
Lester W. Nelson 
Dr. Alva T. Stanforth 
Albert L. Bonner 


Mrs. Dorothy Brockway Osborne 
Harold Ely Merrick 


Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein 
Matthew Edward Dann 
Henry Proehl 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 








Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 
 “eapneetayanioerans (1930) 


Valley Stream Central High 
a errr (1934) 
Watkins Glen High School (1930) 
Waverly High School..... (1930) 
Wellsville High School... (1928) 
Woodmere Academy ..... (1928 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(1928) 


Balboa High School (1929) 


eeeee 


Cristobal High School... . (1929) 


Abington Friends School. . (1935) 

Abington Township Senior High 
School (1928) 

Academy of Notre Dame de 
Namur (formerly Academy 


of Notre Dame) ..... (1930) 
Academy of the Sacred Heart... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 
(1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The. . (1936) 


Allentown Central Catholic High 
School (1944) 


eee eres eeeeene 


Allentown High School .. (1932) 


Altoona High School .... (1931) 
Ambler High School ..... (1928) 
Ambridge Senior High School .. 

(1931) 
Aspinwall High School .. (1930) 


Avalon High School (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 
High School (1933) 
Avonworth High School. . (1934) 


Baldwin School, The .... (1928) 
Baldwin Township High School 
(1943) 


) | Woodmere 





New Rochelle ............. 
(1354 North Ave.) 

Valley Stream ............. 
Watkins Glen 
Waverly 
Wellsville 


eeer ee eeeeee 
Ce 
eee eee sees esreeee-: 


Ce 


Manhattan 11, New York 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Balboa Heights 
(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
CHICO EY oc cincsieie ciesin sere wes 
(Drawer GG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ee 


Jenkintown 


Abington 


a 


WI AROUE. o.c.cisidccieisissiiowenis 
Philadelphia 14 ........... 
(Eden Hall, Grant Ave. 
below Frankford, 
Torresdale) 
Philadelphia 21 ............ 
(Broad St. & Columbia Ave.) 
Wynnewood 
(Lancaster Pike & Clothier 
Rd.) 


PO 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
Allentown 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Altoona 
MOE) hor 6i6: 0:0) e?oskvisvareainsiors 
(909 Duss Ave.) 

Ambridge ........... resents 


Ce 


Pittsburgh 2 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

Pittsburgh 2 

(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 


ee 


West Grove (R.D.) 
Pittsburgh 2 
(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 

Avon) 
Bryn Mawr 
Pittsburgh 10 .............. 
(376 Clairton Rd.) 


cee e ewes 


eeeeer ree srereee 





' 
' 
i 


Mother Marie Louise 


Paul T. Wohlsen 

W. E. Hertenstein 
Luther B. Adams 
Alvin R. Dunbar 

Dr. Horace M. Perry 


Rev. Thomas J. Doyle 


Sigurd E. Esser 
Theodore F. Hotz 


Miss Anne Lois Ritz 
Eugene B. Gernert 
Sister Evelyn Marie, S.N.D. 
Rev. Mother M. Teresa Hill, 
R.S.C.J. 
Sister Mary Bernard, R.S.M. 
= Grier Bartol 
Miss Edith H. Murphy 
Rev. Henry J. Huesman 
James W. Richardson 


Joseph N. Maddocks 
Earl T. Baker 


Dr. Joseph M. Benkert 
Charles A. Evans 


Charles A. Evans 


Hugh C. Morgan 
Warren Hollenback 


Miss Rosamund Cross 
Dr. Warren R. Maley 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Bangor High School ..... | eee eee Donald B. Keat 
Barrett Township High School ..| Cresco .........eeeeeeeeee: Miss Sue C. Price 
(1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School| Beaver Falls .............. Dr. J. Edward Smith 
(1930) 
Beaver High School ..... CEDRS) | BeevEe 2.22 cccccccccccccee: C. S. Linn 
Bedford High School ....(1936)| Bedford ..............000- Dr. Eugene K. Robb 
Bellevue High School..... (1928) | Pittsburgh 2 ..........see0. Robert H. Ruthart 
(435 Lincoln Ave., Bellevue} 
Bensalem Township High School} Cornwell Heights .......... Miss Cecelia Snyder 
(1932) 
Biglerville High School... (1928) | Biglerville ................: L. V. Stock 
Blairsville High School...(1929) | Blairsville .............44- Nevin Montgomery 
Boyertown High School... (1933) | Boyertown ...........++4+- Laurence E. Grim 
Bradford Senior High School....| Bradford .............-++- Ruhl L. Custer 
(1928) 
Brentwood High School... (1943) |} Pittsburgh 10 .............. H. T. Diffendafer 
Bristol High School...... CUES) | BORNE cc ccccccvccvcssees: David L. Hertzler 
Broad Top Township High 
oo eer renee (1938) DCRAMEE icenscmoncecseeios George V. Zimmermar 
Brookville Junior-Senior High 
EE ccxhesdaeeesne (2988) | Beackville ....cccvccvces J. E. Biery 
California High School... (1934) | California ..............4.. William H. First 
Camp Hill High School......... Camp BE. oc.oc ccc scsiciciece: Fred C. Bower 
(1928-33; 1943) | (24th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Canton Borough Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) | Canton ...cccccccccccccnes J. T. Williammee 
Carlisle High School ..... COPIED 1 CRNIEE oes cccccecccevcece: Mark N. Burkhart 
Carson Long Institute ...(1929)| New Bloomfield ........... Eugene Heine 
Cecilian Academy, The ..(1942)| Philadelphia 19 ........... Sister Irma Dolores 
(138-144 West Carpenter’s 
Lane, Mt. Airy) 
Chambersburg High School ....| Chambersburg ............ Ralph I. Schockey 
(1941) 
Charleroi Senior High School....| Charleroi ................. W. H. Clipman, Jr. 
(1929) 
Cheltenham Township Senior 
High School ........ (1928) | Philadelphia 17 ........... Dr. Ira R. Kraybill 
(High School Rd. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 
Chester High School..... eee Karl E. Agan 
Clairton Senior High School..... DN ccaveuvesunceawnss Dr. E. F. Stabler 
(1928) 
Clarks Summit and Clarks 
Green Joint High ees eee H. Austin Snyder 
Clearfield Senior High School...| Clearfield ...............5. W. Howard Mead 
(1936) 
Clifton Heights High wer Clifton Heights ............ Russell L. Williams 
Coatesville High School .. (1928) | Coatesville .............+. William Muthard 
Collingdale High School. . (1934) | Collingdale ............... Edwin N. Tuft 
Convent School of the Sacred 
DOME idee edoscous (1930) | Philadelphia 31 ............ Mother H. Fitzgerald, R.S.C.]. 
(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 
Coraopolis Senior High School ..| Coraopolis ..............- H. E. Houtz 
(1929) 
Crafton Borough High School ..| Pittsburgh 5 .............. Dr. Edwin B. Leaf 
; (1928) | (Crafton) 
Darby High School ..... REP Serre es J. Wallace Saner 
Dormont High School ....(1928) | Pittsburgh 16 ............. C. E. Glass 
(Annapolis Ave., Dormont) 
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SCHOOL 





Downingtown Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1935) 


Doylestown Borough High School 
(1929) 
DuBois High School...... (1929) 


East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 


BENGE x66 keseceneds (1935) 
East Washington High School... 
(1928) 

Easton Senior-Junior High School 
(1928) 

Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
(1932) 


Ellis College for Education of 
Fatherless Girls (High 
School), Charles E.... (1936) 

Ellis School, The ....... (1928) 


Episcopal Academy, The. . (1928) 


Erie Public High Schools: 
Academy High School. . (1928) 


Erie East High School. . (1930) 


Strong Vincent High School... 
(1931) 
Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
BOHOGL oso svc cece (1932) 
Ford City Junior-Senior High 
| alee caries: (1930) 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
MROMROI, icy rrosiarsternarsiors (1930) 


Franklin Borough High School... 

(1936) 

Freeland Mining and Mechanical 

Institute .... (1929-31; 1936) 
Friends Central School of 


Philadelphia ........ (1928) 
Friends Select School of 

Philadelphia ........ (1928) 
George School .......... (1928) 


Germantown Academy ... (1928) 


Germantown Friends School .... 
(1928) 


Gettysburg High School .. (1930) 
Girard College (High School)... 

(1928) 
Glen-Nor High School... . (1931) 
Greensburg High School. . (1930) 
Grier School, The ....... (1928) 
Hamburg High School... . (1936) 











LOCATION HEAD 
Downingtown ........+++.: Charles P. Emery 
Ree Arthur T. Reese 
ENCE ceradeiniavesialaiainreraiscaiebs E. J. Mansell 
East Pittsburgh ............ Dr. Charles F. Young 
East Stroudsburg .......... Ralph O. Burrows 
Washington ............... Arlton G. Grover 
BEL citndacndpuvedkiekes Elton E. Stone 
EBGNSUUTS 5a .dc500%0 <siiveere- E. M. Johnston 
Newtown Square .......... Dr. Arnold Evert Look 
Pittsburgh 13 ............ Miss Marjorie Llewellyn ‘Tilley 
(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 7 
Philadelphia 31 ............ Greville Haslam 


(City Line & Berwick Rd., 
Overbrook) 


RR ile a ecclesia tec ola ere ott 
(29th at State St.) 

EES aaa ocictere aie veioccisiviawi ae. 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
Erie 
(1330 West 8th St.) 


ee 


Fleetwood 


Ford City 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Forty Fort) 
Conemaugh 


wees ewer eeeee 


PROCIGRE s.ccicsssisiecnisesie mess 

Philadelphia 31 

(68th St. & City Line, Over- 
brook) 


Philadelphia 3 ............. 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
George School ............. 
Philadelphia 44 ........... 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia 44 ............ 
(Germantown Ave. & 
Coulter St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
Philadelphia 21 ............ 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
Glenolden .........++-eeee: 
Greensburg 
Birmingham 
Hamburg 


eeeeeeereereseee 


eoeeereeeeeeeeeeee 





John W. Ray 
W. Edwin Coon 
H. D. Leberman 


Matthew J. A. Smith 
Paul N. Marsh 
Frank W. Walp 

D. G. Seese 


Lambert E. Broad 


Clayton L. Farraday, Jr. 


Harris G. Haviland 


George A. Walton 
Samuel E. Osbourn 


Burton P. Fowler 


G. W. Lefever 
Dr. D. Montford Melchior 


J. Milton Rossing 

W. A. Gensbigler 
Thomas Campbell Grier 
John N. Land 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris High School...... BIAPFIGDOES oisocoiscciccnseecs Dr. Horace G. Geisel 
(1928) | (25th & Market & Hale Sts.) 
William Penn High School....| Harrisburg ............... Harry De Wire 
(1928) | (6th & Division Sts.) 
Hatboro High School..... (1943) | Hatboro .......ccacccccces Chester H. Barnes 
Haverford School, The...(1928) | Haverford ................ Leslie Richard Severinghaus 
Haverford Township Senior 
High School .....2:.. (1928) | Upper Darby ............. Oscar Granger 
(Brookline) 
Hawley High School..... ere Albert H. Haggarty 
Hazleton Senior High School....| Hazleton .................. Dr. S. P. Turnbach 
(1928) 
Hershey Industrial School. (1936) (nD. 2) PGi Kesey siasetinw aueiteneent W. Allen Hammond 
.D. 2 
Fitlt School, "The .....<-00:«: (1928) | Pottstown ................. James I. Wendell 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School} Hollidaysburg ............. J. Harry Henshaw 
(1939) 
Holmquist School ........ (1930) | New Hope ................ Leslie Blanchard 
Homestead High School ........ BHOMIUSUOEE, 6.6.0: visisisisdie-cieeiees D. H. Conner 
(1931-37; 1944) 
Honesdale High School. . (1940) | Honesdale ................. Paul Brock 
(1015 Church St.) 
Indiana High School..... (2923) | WOGTARE 6. 6c ooo ce cisiesiacciciers J. A. Lubold 
Jeannette High School.... (1932) | Jeannette ...............0.. John Maclay 
Jenkintown Borough Junior- 
Senior High School..(1930) | Jenkintown ................ Requa W. Bell 
Johnstown Central Senior High 
eee 2 (3930) | JORNSCOWN .c.oeisiscciesccsias Walter C. Davis 
(Cor. Somerset & Napoleon 
Sts.) 
Kane High School ....... Co a ee Paul R. Miller 
Kennett High School..... (1938) | Kennett Square ........... W. Earle Rupert 
Kingston High School....(1932) | Kingston ..............06. P. A. Golden 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, The} Saltsburg .................. L. M. Clark 
(1929) 
Kutztown High School.... (1944) ; Kutztown ...........cce0e. Harry B. Yoder 
Lancaster Catholic High School..| Lancaster ..............00. Rev. Anthony F. Kane 
(1936) | (650 Juliette Ave., Rossmere) 
Lancaster Country Day School..| Lancaster ..............-.- Miss Eleanor Fitzpatrick 
(1930) | (120 N. Lime St.) 


Lancaster, John Piersol 
McCaskey High School (1939) 


Lansdale Senior High School.... 
(1931) 
Lansdowne High School. . (1928) 


La Salle High School .... (1931) 


Latrobe High School ...(1928) 
Lawrence Park Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1939) 


Lebanon Senior High School .... 
(1928) 

Leetsdale Junior-Senior High 
WINE, ccavc.cincnceeld (1931) 


Lehighton High School... (1932) 

Lewistown Junior-Senior High 
School 

Lincoln High School 


PRA TPO (1936) 
cao (1928) 





PAMNCAMEL 56 c:cicicinidic.c.civicieieiere:. 
(N. Reservoir St.) 
MEMUGGAIE. Ohy6:6:5:s oie: creiciseiaiores 
LARSMOWNE 6occcccicccccccc: 
(Essex & Green Aves.) 
Philadelphia 41 
(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
Latrobe 
Neh) ie 
Erie 
(Morse St., Lawrence Park) 
Lebanon 


Leetsdale 
WOUIRUOD eo icwvctcsesssccne: 
Save RSS ee | eh {" 

Lewistown 
Midland 





Benjamin B. Herr 
Herman L. Bishop 
Dr. E. Carlton Abbott 
Brother David 

Mark N. Funk 

D. V. Skala 

C. E. Gaskins 

James S. Snoke 

H. G. Sensinger 


Ralph H. Maclay 
Walter G. Patterson 





\\ 


Lind 
Litit 


Mck 
Mah 
Mal 
Mar 
Mar 
Man 
Mar 
Mat 
Mau 


Mau 
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Milt 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Linden Hall Seminary.... (1928) | Lititz .................000. Dr. F. W. Stengel 
Lititz Borough High School..... ORR se a ain ratetciaraveinvans M. C. Demmy 
(1928) | (Range & Cedar Sts.) 
Lock Haven Senior High School| Lock Haven ............. Reagan I. Hoch 
(1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High 
BENGE evcccwsisscmees (193%) | Ardmore ....0665.000ss00000- George H. Gilbert 
McKeesport High School. . (1943) | McKeesport ............4.. Dr. Howard C. McElroy 
(Bailie & Cornell Sts.) 
Mahanoy City High School...... Mahanoy City ............. Howard C. Amour 
(1943) | (500 E. Center St.) 
Malvern Preparatory School ....| Malvern ..............0e.- Rev. Francis L. Dennis 
(1945) 
Manheim Junior-Senior High 
DE acsesnsecanens (O0GS) | MEamsI 2... soc cccccveses H. C. Burgard 
Manheim Township High School| Neffsville ................. Arthur R. Ott 
(1935) 
Manor-Millersville High School. | Millersville ............... A. N. Ranck 
(1929) 
Marywood Seminary ..... (1928) | Scranton 9 ....0.0cceseee. Sister Mary Eugenia 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 
Mater Misericordiae Academy...| Merion Station ............ Sister Agnes Mary, R.S.M. 
(1928) 
Mauch Chunk Junior-Senior « 
High School ........ (1930) | Mauch Chunk ............. Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 


Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior 


High School ......... (1932) 
Media High School ...... (1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The .... 

(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary .... (1933) 
Milford High School ... (1928) 


Millcreek High School ... (1930) 


Milton S. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School... (1935) 
Minersville High School. . (1932) 


Mohnton High School... . (1940) 
Monaca Senior High School..... 
(1939) 
Moravian Preparatory School... 
(1934) 
Moravian Seminary for Women 
(1942) 


Morrisville High School. . (1932) 
Mount Joy Borough High School 
(1928) 
Mount Lebanon High School.... 
(1933) 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High 
a, ere re (1930) 


Mount Pleasant High School .. 
(1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy.... 

(1928) 





(Centre & Pine Sts.) 


Nesquehoning 
(90 E. Catawissa St.) 


Mechanicsburg 
Media 
Mercersburg 


eee ee eee ees 
eee eee eee eee ee eeeere 


Erie 
(501 E. 38th St. Blvd.) 
Milford 
Erie 
(R.D. 2) 


ee 


ee 


Hershey 
Minersville 
Mohnton 
Monaca 


ee 
ee 


Bethlehem 
(Heckewelder St.) 
Bethlehem 
(87 W. Church St.) 
Morrisville 
Mount Joy 


re 
eee eee eee eee wees 


Pittsburgh 16 
(Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Reading 
(25th & Filbert Sts.) 
Mount Pleasant .......... 
Philadelphia 18 
(Chestnut Hill) 





Robert W. Steventon 


J. G. Haggerty 

John K. Barrall 

Dr. Charles S. Tippetts 
Sister Jean Marie, R.S.M. 
Ira C. Markley 

B. A. Goodrich 


George D. Lange 

E. A. Brady 

Charles O. Metcalf 
Eudore G. Groleau 

J. Walter Gapp 

Miss Naomi L. Haupert 


E. Leonard Caum 
J. W. Harkness 


Dr. Ralph D. Horsman 


Roscoe H. Ward 
G. Clifford Singley 
Mother Denis Marie, S.S.J. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Muhlenberg Township High 
run (2991) | Laureldale «2.6. .cccsececes C. S. Crumbling 
Munhall High School ....(1928) | Munhall .................. Max W. Wherry 
Nazareth Senior High School...| Nazareth ................. Miss Florence L. Nicholas 
(1937) 
Nether Providence Township 
High School ........ (1936) | Wallingford ............... Howard A. Wentz 
New Cumberland High School..| New Cumberland .......... S. P. Bomgardner 
(1932) 
New Holland High School (1934) | New Holland ............. J. Harvey Shue 
New Kensington High School...| New Kensington ........... Dr. H. B. Weaver 
(1928) 
Newport Township High School| Wanamie ................. John Kanyuck 
(1936) 
Newtown Boro High School....| Newtown ................. Miss Naomi Beaty 
(1945) 
Norristown Senior High School.. | Norristown ............... Miss Emma E. Christian 
(1928) | (Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 
North East Joint High School...| North East ................ E. C. Davis 
(1937) 
North Wales High School. (1942) | North Wales .............. John B. Geissinger 
Northampton Senior High School| Northampton .............. Ira L. Sheaffer 
(1932) 
Norwin Union High School...... ee eT eee J. W. Clawson 
(1941) | (18th & Lincoin Ave.) 
Oakmont High School....(1943) | Oakmont .................. W. L. Reitz 
(Pennsylvania Ave. 
& 5th St.) 
Ogontz. School. ..s..00:800: CFSE AAO ois sic scisisicistsicaeteseisieien Dr. Abby A. Sutherland 
(Woodland Rd.) 
Oley Township High School....| Oley ............ccceccces: Frederick H. Stauffer 
(1940) 
Otto Junior-Senior High School..| Duke Center .............. L. F. Gerber 
(1938) 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy...| Pittsburgh 13 ............ Sister M. Gerald, R.S.M. 
(1941) | (3333 5th Ave.) 


Palmerton Junior-Senior High 
ET Nebennendnanas (1928) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School... 
(1928) 
Perkiomen School ........ (1928) 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High School 
(1941) 
Frankford High School. . (1928) 


Germantown High School..... 
(1928) 
John Bartram High School.... 
(1941) 

Kensington High School for 
BEE wasdinaeneced (1928) 


Olney Senior High School .... 
(1932) 
Overbrook High School (1928) 


Philadelphia Central High 
WOROGR ce esecctranees (1928) 





We MOMGIE ood sic semaxicnwws 
CHAMDEMSDUFS: «...<)6:5. sis:00' 50:0 


DEMNNNOE E> ssicccesewnnnadicies 


Philadelphia 30 ............ 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia 24 ........... 
(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 
Philadelphia 44 
(Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 

Philadelphia 42 ........... 
(67th St. & Elmwood Ave.) 


eee ee eee ees 


Philadelphia 25............. 
(Cumberland & Coral Sts.) 

Philadelphia 20 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
Philadelphia 31 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 


Philadelphia 41 ............ 
(Ogontz & Olnev Aves.) 





Donald W. Denniston 
Frank S. Magill 


Albert E. Rogers 


Charles H. Williams 
Dr. Frank L. Cloud 
Charles R. Nichols 


Wesley E. Scott 


Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 
Andrew S. Haines 


William M. Clime 


Dr. William H. Cornog 





Ph 
Ro 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Philadelphia High School for 
GE diasincnadomecn (1928) | Philadelphia 30 ............ Dr. Olive E. Hart 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 
Philadelphia Northeast High 
ENOOE .eicccce nrg ieiseccioce (1928) | Philadelphia 33 ............ Dr. Theodore S. Rowland 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior ; 
High School ...... (1928) | Philadelphia 28 ............ Luther F. Waidelich 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.’ 
Simon Gratz High School..... Philadelphia 40 ............ Dr. E. Carl Werner 
(1930) | (17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
South Philadelphia High School 
 . eee (1928) | Philadelphia 48 ............ Matthias H. Richards 
{Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
South Philadelphia High School . 
for Girls. . (1928-37; 1942) | Philadelphia 48 ............ Dr. Elmer Field 
(2101 S. Broad St.) 
West Philadelphia High School] Philadelphia 39 ............ Walter Roberts 


(1928) 
William Penn High School for 
GUID. woe cedeviccaine (1928) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Diocesan High Schools: 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1929) 


Little Flower Catholic High 
School for Girls ... (1945) 


Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1936) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
High School ....... (1928) 


Philadelphia Southeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1939) 

West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1930) 


West Philadelphia Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1932) 
Phoenixville Senior High School 
(1928) 
Pittsburgh Central District 
Catholic High School (1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 
Allegheny High School. . (1929) 


Carrick Junior-Senior High 


DES kexkceencvas (1928) 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1928) 








(48th & Walnut Sts.) 


Philadelphia 30 ............ 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


Philadelphia 3 ............. 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 


Philadelphia .............. 
(10th & Lycoming Sts.) 


Philadelphia 24 ............ 
(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 


Philadelphia 7 ............ 
(Broad & Vine Sts.) 


Philadelphia 47 ............ 
(7th & Christian Sts.) 


Philadelphia 39 ............ 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Philadelphia 39 ............ 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Phoenixville ............... 


co re 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


Pittsburgh 12 .............. 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 


Pittsburgh 10 .............. 
(125 Parkfield St.) 


Pittsburgh 12 ...........0.. 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 





Miss Amanda Streeper, 2nd 


Sister Mary Adele 
Sister Mary Daniel, S.S.]. 


Rev. Edward F. Smith 


Rev. John A. Cartin 
Dr. M. J. McKeough 
Sister Mary Esther 


Brother E. Anselm 
Edgar T. Robinson 


Brother Francis Regis 
R. C. Millikin 
Roy J. Mathias 


Dr. John F. Bailey 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1928) | Pittsburgh 19 ............. James E. Shannon 


George H. Westinghouse 
Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Peabody High School .. (1928) 

Perry Junior-Senior High 
BED sb cccassceees (1928) 
Pittsburgh South Side Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School .. (1928) 
South Hills High School. (1928) 
Taylor Allderdice Junior- 


Senior High School. (1931) 
Port Allegany Senior High 


GEOR ae rcccescee ces (1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School... 
(1932) 


Pottsville High School ... (1930) 

Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School .. (1933) 

Quakertown Junior-Senior High 


"eee (1932) 
Radnor Township Senior-Junior 
High School ......... (1928) 
Reading Senior High School ... 
(1928) 

Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
ere (1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
SNOUE, cows ciccneccess (1929) 
Rochester Senior High School .. 
(1928) 


Royersford High School .. (1933) 
Saint Benedict Academy. . (1928) 


Saint John Kanty College High 
Era (1928) 


Saint Joseph Academy of Seton 
DE sstubieese save (1929) 


Saint Joseph’s College High 
BEES vevcccccscnnee (1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the 
Holy Child .......... (1930) 





(1800 Fifth Ave. at Milten- 
berger St.) 


nN 

(Murtland Ave. & Monti- 
cello St.) 

gu | ere 

(Beatty & Margaretta Sts.) 


PHCSDUTE, 84 occiccsinccsecs 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 


PUNO B 6c ccccccess ne 
(S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 
PHDULE I © oi oiciscciceccdccecese 
(Chartiers & Robina Sts.) 
PEE BE avccasiccesess 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 11 ............. 


(Ruth & Secane Sts., 
Mount Washington) 


PitteDUsG 17 occivccccsicsice: 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 


rere: 
UROEEY. a. oinidy a: 614: 0:05 o:0r0.8 5 
(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 

POUUNWENG oo. 6: 55; s:slsicieveeveiwiee:s 
Prospect Park ........-20.-. 


Quakertown .....ccccccec 


g 
(13th & Douglass Sts.) 
MU RAGE. hocsoisccceseecde 


MIGICYy PAGE <oc.ccscs veces 
OE a 


Royersford ............... 
MM agi ge aso ox. ax ai io-ch wsevehesaiged 
(345 East 9th St.) 


Philadelphia 21 ........... 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 


Philadelphia 4 ........... 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 





Clark B. Kistler 
Donald Edwin Miller 


E. R. Carson 


Chester L. Sterling 


Bruce Cobaugh 
Harvey P. Roberts 


Philip H. Rinehart 


J. D. McClymonds 

Fred N. Hardy 

H. L. Smith 

D. H. H. Lengel 
Gordon E. Groff 

A. Franklin Hunsberger 
Dr. Cecil L. Rice 

Earl W. Master 
Harvey J. Becker 


J. Layton Moore 
Fenton H. Farley 


Thomas D. Evans 


Sister M. deSales Austin, O.S.B. 


Rev. Joseph Piérkowski 

Sister M. Francesca Brownlee, 
S.C. 

Rev. John F. Lenny 


Mother Mary Esther, S.H.C.J. 





Sai 


Sai 


Sai 
Sai 


Sa} 
Sch 


Ser 


Sel 


Sev 
Shz 


She 
Shi 
Shi 


Shi 
Slit 


Sol 
Sou 
Sou 


Spr 
Spr 


Spr 


Spr 


Stat 
Stee 
Ste 


Stre 
Sun 
Sw: 
Swi 
Tat 
Ter 


Tit 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 








Saint Mary’s Academy .. (1937) 


Saint Mary’s Catholic High 


BONGO! so iccccwcesinces (1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School ..... 
(1938) 

Saint Vincent College Preparatory 
IN aoa octos ales (1944) 
Sayre High School ....... (1932) 
School of the Holy Child Jesus .. 
(1929) 

Scranton Central High School .. 
(1928) 


Sellersville-Perkasie Joint High 
School (1932) 
Sewickley High School ... (1931) 
Shady Side Academy (Boys) ... 
(1928) 

Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 


EO tere (1934) 
Shillington High School .. (1929) 
Shipley School, The ...... (1928) 


Shippensburg High School. (1945) 
Slippery Rock Campus Junior- 
Senior High School of the 
Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College (1935) 
Solebury School for Boys . (1931) 
Souderton High School .. (1935) 
Southmont Junior-Senior High 
School (1939) 


eee eee eee eee 


Spring City Junior-Senior High 
School (1939) 
Springfield Township High 
School of Delaware County. . 
(1937) 


Springfield Township High 
School of Montgomery 


County 1928) 


Springside School 


State College High School. (1940) 
Steelton High School .... (1928) 
Stevens School for Girls. . (1930) 


Stroudsburg High School. . 
Sunbury High School .... 
Swarthmore High School. . 
Swissvale High School ... (1928) 
Tarentum High School .. (1928) 
Temple University High School. . 

(1928) 
Titusville High School ... (1932) 


(1928) 
(1934) 
(1928) 





Philadelphia 41 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


Saint Marys ............... 
PD Scccicaccatadsenene 
(511 Greenfield Ave.) 


Latrobe 
NMG oc cosslss «sisi 6 vioisisionsisioeets 
Sharon Hill 


Ce 


SOLAMION: 6c. cicocisiswcioisrosioen 
(Cor. Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 


Perkasie 
SOWICKICY c.ciccicseiscevciveice 
Pittsburgh 15 
(Fox Chapel Borough) 


ee oy 


Sharon Hill 
Shillington 
Bryn Mawr 
Shippensburg 


ry 
eee eee eee eeeeees 
eee ee eee eee enee 


Ce 


Slippery Rock ............ 
New Hope 


Souderton 


Ce 


Cr 


Johnstown 
(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 


eee eee ewe eee eee: 


Spring City 


BR: cxcekanthare in eacecwecig ems 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


Philadelphia 18 
(Hillcrest Ave. east of 
Bethlehem Pike, Chestnut 
Hill) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
State College 
Steelton 
Philadelphia 44 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Stroudsburg 
Sunbury 
Swarthmore 
Swissvale 
Tarentum 
Philadelphia 21 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 


eee eee ee eeee 


ee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eer eee eee ees 


ee 


eo 





Sister Agnes Augustine, S.S.J. 


Sister M. Isabel 


Sister M. Cletus 


Rev. Edmund Cuneo, O.S.B. 
Judson F. Kast 
Mother Mary Fintan, S.H.C.J 


Albert T. Jones 


Howard M. Nace 
W. Henry Beighlea 
Dr. Erdman Harris 


C. K. Wagner 

Luther A. Weik 

Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
Charles B. Derick 


Dr. Herbert Book 
Arthur H. Washburn 
E. M. Crouthamel 


Wilbur C. Wolf 


Charles H. Wise 
Milton L. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Mrs. Margaret Tyler Paul 


W. H. Passmore 
E. V. Balsbaugh 
Mrs. Mildred Swan Borden 


John S. Cartwright 
Frederick Padgett 
G. Baker Thompson 
L. M. Douglas 
Charles C. Stoops 
H. E. Harting 


E. F. Bitters 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint High 
WOE oderyaiveiwmeatere Se PE ns ctcatesrsaconsce: Wallace S. Brey 
(Conestoga & Howellville 
Rds.) 
Troy High School ....... CEST MON cciee saricieoasowcreates W. R. Croman 
Tunkhannock Junior-Senior High 
a rerre (1928) | Tunkhannock ............. Frank T. Dolbear 
Turtle Creek High School. (1944) | Turtle Creek ............. Ralph C. Hughes 
Uniontown Senior High School ..| Uniontown ............... R. D. Mosier 
(1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High School} Upper Darby ............. Dr. J. E. Nancarrow 
(1928) 
Upper Merion Township High 
 errerr rere (1945) | Bridgeport ............... Robert R. Strine 
‘| (R.D. 1) 
Valley Forge Military Academy. | Wayne .............seeeee. Gen. Milton G. Baker 
(1932) 
Villa Maria Academy ....(1928) | Malvern ..............0e.. Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
1.H.M. 
Villa Maria Academy .... (1932) | Erie ..........ccccccccees Sister Emilene 
(West 8th St.) 
Villa Maria High School. . (1928) | Villa Maria .............. Sister Mary Dolora 
Warren High School ..... eee err Floyd W. Bathurst 
Washington Seminary ...(1930) | Washington ............... Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 
Waynesboro Senior High School] Waynesboro ............... Paul E. Shull 
(1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 
ROME Sccocscaneecee CE9S5) 1} WVCNENOLO 6.6.6:65. 6550 siesciciesen Rock L. Butler 
West Chester High School. (1929) | West Chester .............. B. Reed Henderson 
West Reading High School ....}| West Reading ............. Edwin B. Yeich 
(1928) 
West York High School .. (1928) | York ........ccsssscccees: 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High - C. A. Wentz 
eer (1928) | Johmstown .........-.cc0e: . 
(10th Ave. & Luzerne St.) Willard E. Ackley 
Westtown School ........ CESSES) T WEROWE cciee ciiecinesieeiesies 


Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 

Elmer L. Meyers High School. 
(1933) 
G. A. R. Memorial High School 
(1930) 

James M. Coughlin High 
CHE cccvcesscwes (1928) 


Wilkinsburg High School. . (1930) 
William Penn Charter School ... 
(1928) 


William Penn Senior High School 

(1928) 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 

(1928) 

Williamsport High School. (1928) 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1928) 


Wilson High School of 
Spring Township .... (1945) 
Wyoming Seminary ..... (1928) 


Wyomissing High School. . (1928) 





Wilkes-Barre 
(Carey Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre 
(S. Sherman & Lehigh Sts.) 


Wilkes-Barre 
(N. Washington St.) 
Wilkinsburg 
Philadelphia 44 ........... 
(School Lane & Fox St., 
Germantown) 

York 
(Beaver St. & College Ave.) 
Williamsport 52 


re 


ec 


a 


Williamsport 19 .......... 

Easton 

(22nd St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of Wilson) 


West Lawn 
Kingston 
Wyomissing 


ey 


ee) 





James F. Walker 


J. Franck Dennis 


S. R. Henning 


J. H. Super 

Edward F. Ege 

Dr. John Flagg Gummere 
Dr. Edward A. Glatfelter 
Dr. John W. Long 

L. F. Derr 

J. Harry Dew 


Eugene F. Stoudt 
Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck 
Allen W. Rank 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Yeadon High School ..... (1939) | Lansdowne ................ Thomas A. Clingan 

(Baily Rd. & Cypress St., 
Yeadon) 
York Collegiate Institute, York 
County Academy ....(1928) |] York .............eeeeees Lester F. Johnson 
(Duke St. & College Ave.) 
SWITZERLAND 


International School of Geneva..| Geneva ..........-eeeeees Madame F. Maurette 
(1936) | (62 route de Chéne) 














N.B.: In case the headship of a school changes prior to December first, please notify us. 


ise, 








Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 


January 1, 1945 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 








SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Baltimore City Department of 
Education 

Bergen School for Girls 

Brearley School 


Bryn Mawr School 

Central Evening High School ... 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf 

Dclaware Department of Public 
Instruction 

Elizabeth Department of 
Education 

Elizabethtown College 

Gardner School 


Garrison Forest School 

Harcum Junior College 

High School Principals 
Association 


immaculate Conception High 
School 

Jersey City Superintendent of 
Schools 

Lankenau School for Girls 

Liberty High School 

New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction 

Oak Knoll School of the Holy 
Child Jesus 

Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction 

Pittsburgh Academy 

St. John’s College 

Severn School 

State Teachers College 

State Teachers College 

Storm King School 

University of the State of 
New York 

Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc. . 

West Pittston High School 


Dr. William A. Wetzel 
Dr. Frederick C. Ferry 





Baltimore, Md. 6.06 6s0s000: 
Jersey City; IN. Jo. o0cccivce. 
New York City 

(610 E. 83rd St.) 

Baltimore, Md. ........... 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
Washington, D. C. ....... 


WOVer, Wel. a6 ciscscnscncee. 


ee Pee 
Elizabethtown, Pa. ......... 
New York, N.Y. ..c600.5.. 
(143 E. 70th St.) 

Garrison, Md. ............ 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. .......... 


New York City 
(345 E. 15th St.) 


ee. 


Jersey City, Ni Jo. cc cccccis 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
SE, Bee Be sevecssasis 


"brenten, NN. Je. kcccsiecensse: 
Sammut, N. J. ....0cccece 


Harrisburg, Pa. <.... 00000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .....0s000 
Annapolis, Md. ........... 
Severna Park, Md. ....... 
Towson, Md. ............ 
West Chester, Pa. ......... 
Cornwall, N. Y. ......... 


7 "Se 


Washington, D. C. ....... 
West Pittston, Pa. ........ 


HoNoORARY MEMBERS 


!12 Belmont Circle 
re 


Dr. George Wm. McClelland ...| University of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Stanley R. Yarnall 


5337 Knox St. 





David E. Weglein 
Catalina Van Cleef 
Mrs. Rustin McIntosh 


Elizabeth S. Thomas 
J. T. Rorer 
Percival Hall 


H. V. Holloway 


Ira T. Chapman, Supt. 
R. W. Schlosser 
Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 


Mary M. Livingston 
Edith H. Harcum 


Sinclair J. Wilson 


Sister Mary Leona 


James F. Nugent 
Sister Lydia Fischer 
David E. Panebaker 


William A. Ackerman 
Mother Mary Eustace 


C. O. Williams 
J. F. Kinsley 
Stringfellow Barr 
Rolland M. Teel 
Lida Lee Tall 
Charles S. Swope 
Anson Barker 


George D. Stoddard 
Marjorie F. Webster 
R. J. W. Templin 


Trenton, N. J. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





